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REVIEWS 


_—— 


The King’s Secret. By the Author of ‘The 

Lost Heir.’ 3 vols. London, 1831. Bull. 

“The King’s secret wild be out !”"—Edward Bull. 

“The King’s secret must be out !”—ibid. 

“The King’s secret is out at last !"-—ihid. 
Way all this titillation, Mr. Edward Bull? 
Why have you endeavoured to excite publie 
interest to such an unnecessary pitch, and 
then failed to realize the brilliant hopes you 
have created? Give it an understanding, 
but no tongue,” says your author, in his 
title-page! It is easy to say, “Give it an 
understanding :” the command is simple— 
obedience far more difficult ; for, when the 
plot of a novel is as insufficiently developed, 
as elaborately mystified, and as tediously 
prolonged, as the one under our review, even 
the modest request solicited in the title- 
page will be unheeded. 

The work is from the pen of Mr. Power; 
and we regret that in the—what shall we 
say?—compilation of his work, he should 
have found it necessary to adopt plagiarisms 
as gross as ever came beneath our censure— 
not alone in individual character, but in 
absolute incident! 

With regard to the delineation of character 
in the person of Edward the ‘Third, it ap- 
pears to us, that the author would have done 
equally as well had he consulted, historically, 
authorities as to its formation. As he is here 
described, we have him of a light-hearted, 
careless disposition—by far more fitted to 
the daring Richard Coeur de Lion, or Henry 
the Fourth of France, than the prince for 
whom it was intended; neither were we 
pleased by theimplied appearance of Isabella, 
the queen mother, to witness the same 
tournament—even though behind a screen— 
in which the king, her son, was a partici- 
pator; for it surely admits not of doubt, that 
no circumstance but the relationship we have 
mentioned withheld Edward the Third from 
bringing that Isabella to the scaffold, who, 
forgetful of the treble rank she held, of 
woman, wife, and queen, could sink so low 
as to be the instigator of the murder practised 
on her ill-fated husband, the second Edward. 
But, we repeat, this part of the narrative, 
like many others, is veiled in so happy a 
mystery, that the author, should he be taxed 
with the perversion of probability, could, 
without fear of contradiction, turn round and 
say, he never had the Queen in his imagina- 
tion at that period of the novel! 

It were unjust, however, to assert that the 
volumes before us are devoid of merit. The 
manners, diction, costume, and localities of 
the time, are ably maintained throughout. 
The character of Artevelde’s daughter is un- 
questionably good; and many of the scenes are 
conducted with much spirit and success. We 
quote the following as a specimen. It is de- 
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scriptive of a tilt at (we believe) Kennington, 
wherein Edward the IIE. with nineteen fol- 
lowers, of whom Leonard Borgia (one of the 
heroes in the novel) was one, opposed under 
the name of Challengers a similar number of 
combatants under the title of Defenders :— 

“*In our saint’s name, good Herald, cut 
short old Montagu’s preamble, else will he 
preach on for ever!’ cried the King, who had 
place in the front rank, to the right of the line. 
The Herald, thus ordered, promptly obeyed, 
and at his signal the trumpets of the “ Chal- 
lengers”’ sounded, and were as loudly replied to 
from the other end of the course; at the same 
moment the barriers were once more withdrawn, 
and the “ Defenders ” quickly entering, formed 
their line. 

“The Marshal saw the purposed interrup- 
tion, but it was too late to prevent or remedy 
that which was already done, without many 
words, and much lost time ; contenting himself, 
therefore, with casting a dark look towards the 
offending Herald, he hastily galloped to his 
post, followed by his officers, and having seen 
the lists closed, he loudly gave the word— 

“Sound trumpets, cry, heralds, and fare 
forward, brave knights!’ 

“ Atthat moment both the opposing masses 
were in active motion, whilst not an after sound 
was heard but the ringing of armour, and the 
heavy, regular trampling of horse. 

“ Giovanni d’Ossat, a tried soldier and accom- 
plished cavalier, had so ordered his force, that, 
as the front advanced briskly, the two wings 
should slightly recede, thus offering to the long 
opposing line the point of a wedge formed by 
,the best lances of his party; by whose good 
help the novelty of this movement, and the 
great weight he should bring to bear on one 
point, he looked to penetrate quite through, and 
divide his adversaries’ battle; in which case it 
was arranged, to bear down, in a body, quickly 
to their left, upon the right of the other party, 
(where, it was known, the King would fight in 
person,) and, with their whole force, overwhelm 
this moiety, before they might reform their 
broken array. 

“ But the wily Italian found himself foiled in 
wit, where he had only looked to encounter 
individual and brute force; for the well expe- 
rienced de Botecourt no sooner beheld the first 
movement of d’Ossat, than he divined his pur- 
pose. Changing, whilst in motion, his line into 
a column, by rapidly throwing back his left 
flank, to which he galloped in person, leaving 
the lead to the King, he avoided the enemy’s 
front, and falling on the unexpecting face of the 
wedge, burst through it like a thunderbolt; and 
here the aflair might have been decided, had 
but the ‘Challengers’ wisely obeyed their lead- 
er’s voice, and reformed their shaken rank ; for 
full one third of the ‘ Defenders’ were over- 
borne, with a loss of some five or six, only, of the 
City’s champions. 

“ But hotly horsed, and assured of easy vic- 
tory, most of the younger knights, ambitious 
only of personal distinction—their leader’s cry 
and the trumpet’s sound, both unheard, or worse, 
unheeded—bore them each, as he best might, 





xight upon the yet unattained mass before them, 





to be beaten back from its iron front, as the 
light spray flies from the face of the fixed rock 
the mighty wave has burst upon in vain. For, 
in a minute’s space d’Ossat had repaired, in a 
great degree, the disaster his rivals’ unthought- 
for penetration and quick action had occasioned. 

“The Challengers too, being well nigh com- 
posed of foreigners, Flemings, French, and 
Germans, most of whom were grown grey in 
arms, they made up in tact and ready discipline, 
more than the ’vantage a first glance would but 
lately have accorded to their less experienced 
opposers. 

“Tt was not that until in these desultory at- 
tacks, many of their best were unhorsed, that 
this party was made sensible of its error, and 
at the same time found, that their knowledge 
was gained almost too late, as well as bought 
too dear; for the Defenders were, now, evi- 
dently about, having abided their time, to be- 
come, in turn, the assailants. 

“«Up lances, gentlemen; for God’s sake 
rein back—hard back, even to the barrier!’ 
shouted de Botecourt, actively covering his 
menaced front, and enforcing his orders—*‘ So, 
gentlemen, serry your files—nay, yet back, I 
say—round to the rear, you, Courteney, and 
Cholmeley; your horses are hard blown.—Fye, 
fye, your Grace, I did not look for this mad 
play from you—rein by me, here,’—and the re- 
proved monarch silently took the place appointed 
him, and, having back’d till they nearly touched 
the barrier, the old Knight continued— So, 
stand we now fast—halt here, and pass no man 
from his rank, or we are scattered like chaff, and 
shamed for ever. If we can abide their shock, let 
them, in God’s name, go back as they best may 
—and charge not in turn, I pray ye, without the 
word. So, they come—now, down lances and 
sit fast.’ 

“ Down went the long lances at the word, and 
down, too, came the Defenders on the blown 
City troop, shouting, cheerfully, their cry of 
‘d’Ossat!’ ‘d’Ossat!’ ‘St. Peter for Rome !’ 
‘Through them, brave Seigneurs! then strike 
in the gap, with maule and glaive !’ 

“ And fearful, in truth, was the gap now made 
on both sides. Horse and rider came tumbling 
to the ground; tough lances were shivered like 
parched reeds, stout shields rent, and helmets 
burst from their wearers’ head, who, heedless of 
risk, yet struck fiercely in the press. 

“ Leonard now found himself one of the few 
cavaliers yet left in saddle, after this last shock; 
and, as his gallant Soldan burst through the 
dark assailing line before, and with well-planted 
lance he fairly bore down his antagonist, his 
heart leaped joyfully within him, for, at that 
moment he heard the clear voice of the King 
shout, as he spurred by his side—‘ St. Mary!— 
a good lance, and a better blow!—Wheel thou 
now short with me, young Borgia, and deal we 
such another course, for our ladye’s love, and 
if these lances again hold it out, I'll head them 
both with pure gold, and hang them over the 
altar of St. Edmund, in memory of this day. 
Now cry, a City!— Edward for London!’ 
shouted ‘the gallant monarch, as, with the four 
or five lances yet about him, he dashed upon 
full double the number of d’Ossat’s party. They 
met: Leonard’s tough lance shivered against 
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the shield of the Knight before him, whilst his 
own was, in turn, riven from his neck: he be- 
held his adversary fall, and was himself shaken 
in his seat, when, before he could recover, he 
felt himself tightly grasped about the body, by 
a passing rider, and his vexed horse rush fairly 
from beneath him. 

“ For a moment he was scarce sensible of his 
true situation, so well and quickly was the feat 
achieved; nor was he roused to positive exer- 
tion, till he felt his bearer relaxing his hold, in 
order to cast him to the ground, amidst the loud 
plaudits of the galleries, to the front of which 
his captor had borne him, clear of the press. 

“In that moment of perception, he, by a 
desperate exertion, grasped, with one hand, the 
high pommel of the war-saddle under him, cast- 
ing, at the same time, the other arm tightly 
about the body of the Knight, whose efforts to 
shake him off became now furious, but ineffec- 
tual. In vain he spurred his mettled horse to 
a high volt—the fixed, tenacious gripe of the 
young and vigorous citizen was not to be at- 
tainted. The direct efforts of the cavalier by 
degrees relaxed, but he drove his horse madly 
over the field, whilst all eyes became bent on 
the result of this strange struggle, few others 
being, by this time, left mounted, save them- 
selves. 

“ Soon after the discovery that his antagonist's 
assaults were becoming less vigorous, Leonard, 
by an active succession of strong muscular 
efforts, at length managed to throw his right 
leg over the horse’s neck, and raise himself face 
to face with his captor, whose rein being thus 
suddenly tightened, bore so hard on the destrier’s 
mouth, that he reared bodily up, and atter, for 
a moment, pawing the air, fell heavily back: 
rein, housing gear, and girths gave way; every 
fastening was rent by the mighty effort of the 

allant beast, and Leonard found himself upon 
the earth, unhurt, with his antagonist stretched 
motionless beneath him. 

“Well, and toughly tried, and happily 
carried, by our Ladye,’ called out a voice from 
above—‘ the most venturous passage of the day, 
T'll maintain,’ 

“* Ho, boy! ’tis the Prince that speaks, 
Len,’ cried a well-known voice close by his ear. 
Unhelmeted, confused, breathless, half-stunned, 
and half-bewildered, Leonard first bent his eyes 
upon the bold, well-pleased features of Hawk- 
wood, then raised them towards the gallery he 
became warned was so highly tenanted; at that 

t his passing glance was arrested by a 
pale, but a most striking face, which, half bent 
from that strange inclosure, seemed greedily to 
scan his features: their looks met; ’twas but 
for a second; for, with a loud and fearful scream, 
that ladye threw back her head, covered her 
pallid face with her spread palms, and, rising, 
was in a moment hidden from sight. Whilst he 
was yet gazing in wonder on the now vacant 
place, his ears yet filled with that piercing cry, 
and altogether motionless from bewilderment, 
partly caused by the late fall, and increased by 
this new and inconceivable surprise, Leonard 
felt a heavy hand grasp his arm, and, thus 
awakened, recognized, instantly, the voice of 
the King, who stood yet helmeted by his side. 

“ “ Well done, well done, young Borgia!’ the 
monarch cried, in a tone of frank approval, 
which made the heart of the young man bound 
high within him. ‘ By God’s truth, thou hast 
right well and bravely credited the City’s breed- 
ing on this day; and, by my word, an thou wilt, 
shalt henceforth ride amongst our gentle es- 
quires; and, on some well foughten day, soon 
to come, we doubt not to see thee earn thy spurs 
by our side, amongst the foremost riding there: 
a place,’ continued the King, in a merry tone, 
but less loud, as the new esquire made low obei- 
sance for this unthought for honour— which, 
if we mistake not thy mettle, will chime in 
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better with thy humour than biding to grow 
i g g 


rusty at home, or coming forth twice or thrice 
a year, to tilt in Smithfield, or play pageant 
knight before holiday sight-seekers. Make no 
answer now,’ the monarch added, perceiving 
Leonard about to sink on his knee, ‘ bide thou 
still while I speak some words with one whom I 
see hurrying hitherward.’ 

“So ending, Edward stepped forward a few 
paces to meet him of whom he spoke; and, 
thus left aloue, our hero had, for a second time, 
full opportunity to look heedfully over the now 
changed aspect of the so late well ordered field.” 
ii. 61—71. F 

We have not space for further observation, 
but have merely to add our hopes, that Mr. 
Bull, the publisher, will abstain for the future 
from endeavouring to create, through the 
medium of distorted titles, or other sinister 
means, that species of false interest, which is 
certain of leaving a disappointed and dis- 
agreeable impression on the reader’s mind. 
He may rest assured, that if a work be in- 
trinsically good, it will derive no greater 
merit from puffing ; and, if really bad, it will 
gain but small improvement from the same 
source, however gross. 

“ Nothing inspired more awe of his power 
than the facility with which he gained intelli- 
gence of all that passed far and near, and the 
apparent prescience with which this foreknow- 
ledge invested his every movement.” i. 55. 

Will author or publisher inform us the 
difference between prescience and foreknow- 
ledge ? 

We trust it will be felt, that after all the 
offensive pufiing of this work, we have let 
Mr. Bull and Mr. Power pass under very 
gentle correction. We, however, wish them 
to understand, that they escape, because the 
offence was committed before due notice was 
given—hereafter, let them look to it, and be 
on their guard. 

———EEEEEEE 
A Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, 

a Sketch of the History of Catch, §&e. By 

James Burnes, Surgeon to the Residency 

at Bhooj. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1831. Stark. 


Tuts volume is one of local, rather than of 
general interest. It was evidently addressed 
exclusively to Indian readers: we think, 
however, that this reprint has been judicious, 
as there are many persons in this country 
who will derive great satisfaction from pe- 
rusing the very amusing details, which the 
author has entered into, of his visit to the 
Court of Sinde. It was made, as he in- 
forms us, at the invitation of their High- 
nesses the Ameers, or lords paramount of the 
district, one of whom was suffering under 
some disease, from which the native physi- 
cians could afford him no relief, but which 
Mr. Burnes removed after a few weeks’ at- 
tendance. His account of his patient’s sus- 
picions, respecting the medicine which he 
prepared for him, is curious :— 

* No time was of course lost in at once enter- 
ing on the cure; but I encountered some ditli- 
culty at first in overcoming the habitual distrust 
of the Amecers to try medicine from the hands 
of a stranger, and suffered not a little inconve- 
nience, personally, from being obliged to go 
shares with my patient in my own prescriptions, 
according to the Beloche rule, which requires 
the physician to swallow one pill before he ad- 
ministers another. Mourad Ali positively re- 
fused to take any remedy without this previous 
ceremony; and as my complaisance could not 
bring me to inflict on myself the nauscous dose 





more than twice, an unfortunate attendant was 
selected as the subject of experiment, and 
underwent, without mercy or necessity, such 
a course of continued sweating and purgation, 
as must have left on his mind and body any- 
thing but a favourable impression of the Eu- 
ropean mode of practising physic. Latterly, 
when I became more intimate with the Ameers, 
the custom was dispensed with; though they 
took care to intimate to me that their doing 
so was the highest compliment thev could have 
paid me, and even made so much of the matter, 
as to direct their envoy to bring it to the notice 
of the Governor uf Bombay, as an extraordinary 
proof of their confidence and friendship for the 
British.” p. 52-3. 

Mr. Burnes has, unfortunately, rendered 
the commencement of his narrative very dry, 
and accordingly uninteresting, by an unne- 
cessary display of historical research. ‘This 
was uncalled for in so slight a sketch, the 
evident intent of which was to show things 
as they are, not asthey have been ; however, 
after the first five and twenty pages, he ceases 
to be duil, and abundantly repays his reader 
for the slight penance he has inflicted upon 
him at the beginning of his book, which is, 
upon the whole, vigorously and intelligibly, 
although not elegantly written, showing the 
author to be a man of sound sense and ob- 
servation. His details are never tedious; 
and he gives, occasionally, very graphic 
sketches of habits and manners. He is now 
and then apt to swell trifles into an undue 
importance; but this, we believe, generally 
arises from his having had to make the most 
of rather barren materials. His narrative is, 
upon the whole, valuable, as it very happily 
characterizes the manners of a people little 
known to Europeans. It gives a_ brief 
but spirited description of a country inter- 
esting from classical associations, as one 
visited by the Macedonian hero during his 
memorable campaigns in Asia, but which for 
a period of nine hundred years passed almost 
into oblivion, until the Caliphs drew the 
sword of conquest, and fixed the banners of 
their prophet upon the territories of the van- 
quished Lindoos, when the fertile regions 
watered by the Indus, attracting the atten- 
tion of the Caliph Omar, Sinde soon after 
fell under the Mahomedan dominion. They 
who are anxious to know something of its 
history, will find much useful information in 
Mr. Burnes’s volume; and such as only seek 
for amusement in their reading, will find 
this also. 

The history of Cutch is less interesting : it 
is, however, well written, and conveys some 
curious historical intelligence. We can 
scarcely see the policy, however, of retaining 
a country which costs the “ United Company 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies,” 
just double the revenue which they derive 
from this impoverished district. 

We shall now proceed to give an extract 
or two from the work.—Giving an account 
of his professional success in India, Mr. 
Burnes says : 

“ But to nothing, in this respect, was I more 
indebted than to the sulphate of quinine; a re- 
medy hitherto perfectly unknown in Sinde, and 
the effect of which, as it scarcely ever fails in 
stopping the intermittent fevers of natives, I 
could generally foretell with a degree of precision 
that astonished them. By means of this valuable 
medicine, 1 was enabled shortly after my arrival, 
to cure, in two days, a favourite child of the 


prime minister, who had been suffering from 
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fever for months together, with several other 
persons in the immediate service of the Ameers; 
and I would no doubt have gone on to raise my 
character higher, had not their Highnesses, the 
moment they discovered the effect of the quinine, 
seized the phial which contained it without cere- 
mony, and ordered it to be sealed and locked up 
for their own proper use at a future period. 
Even afterwards, when I myself fell sick, no 
solicitations could induce them to part with a 
single grain, though I was dangerously ill; and 
when at my departure, I made a request for the 
bottle in exchange for another, as it was one 
which belonged to a valuable medicine chest, the 
proposal was at once rejected, evidently from an 
idea, that it might share with its contents some 
supposed talismanic virtue.” p. 55-6. 

The following is an odd specimen of Sindic 
gratitude :— 

** The consequence of my unremitting exer- 
tions was a violent attack of fever, which con- 
fined me to my bed for several days. The kind- 
ness I then experienced ought not to be omitted 
here. The Ameers did indeed refuse me the 
quinine; but they were constant in their in- 
quiries, and extreme in their expressions of 
anxiety. During the whole of a day in which I 
was delirious, Wullee Mahommed Khan, whose 
good feeling I had gained by attention to his 
children, and frequent conversations with him- 
self, never left my bedside; and when I reco- 
vered my senses, the first object which met my 
eye, was the respected old man kneeling in ear- 
nest prayer for my recovery. Such Samaritanism 
would do honour, and might be an example, to 
many of a purer creed and better education.” 59. 

Prayers, it appears, were a much cheaper 
commodity than quinine: they are quite a 
drug in Mzhommedan countries; and perhaps 
the grateful Wullee Mahommed thought 
that one drug was just as good as another. 
The picture of the princely patient is striking: 

‘** Mourad Ali is about fifty-five years of age, 
of low stature, and stout habit of body. His 
complexion is rather fair; and his countenance 
is the index of a sullen and gloomy mind. He 
is cold and repulsive in his manners, seldom re- 
laxes into a smile, and never condescends to 
familiar conversation. His personal attachments 
are confined to the circle of his family; and 
whether it be affection which procures him their 
support, or a dread of his power, which induces 
them to accord it, at all events it is a cruel and 
remorseless disposition, on his part, and terror 
on that of his subjects, which enables him to 
sway the destinies of Sinde. Inconsistent as it 
may appear, this tyrant is at heart a poor hypo- 
chondriac, constantly haunted by the fear of 
death and the phantoms of his own gloomy ima- 
gination. Some of his subjects deny him even 
the merit of personal courage, though such a 
supposition is highly improbable; but I have 
myself known him pass several sleepless nights, 
from a horror of the consequences of bodily de- 
rangement of the most trivial description.” 65. 

The following is curious :— 

“I had frequent discussions with the Ameers 
on the subject of religion. They professed to 
have a respect for the Christian faith, tie founder 
of which had been esteemed a great prophet by 
Mahommed. Their questions and style of rea- 
soning often amused me exceedingly, and par- 
ticularly on one occasion, when they asked me 
whether I was one of the Christians who paid 
adoration to the hoofs of the ass which carried 
our Saviour into Jerusalem, and which they un- 
derstood were still preserved as a relic in a house 
of religious worship in Europe. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that they know nothing of the 
distinctions between Catholics, Greeks and Pro- 
testants.” p. 82. 

We should scarcely have expected that the 
Ameers possessed such a knowledge of Eu- 





ropean affairs as is exhibited in the narrative 
before us. We can only give place to one 
more extract, showing this, and giving also 
a very characteristic anecdote :— 

“ Of His Majesty and the royal family, and 
many other circumstances connected with Eng- 
land, they spoke with a knowledge which sur- 
prised me, and once observed, that ‘English 
sailors and Beloche soldiers were the best in the 
world. They knew the character and fall of the 
Emperor Napoleon, but were ignorant of his 
death. Of vaccine inoculation they had heard 
by report; and when | explained its advantages, 
they declared their intention of establishing it 
in Sinde, and requested me to assist them with 
the means of doing so. Among other subjects 
I told them of the grand discovery of steam- 
engines; but in this, and respecting the revenues 
of Great Britain, they evidently considered I 
was making use of a traveller's privilege. They 
were obviously much gratified to find I hada 
knowledge of the history of their family, of which 
they are exceedingly proud; and on my being 
shown the sword of their ancestor, Meer Bejur, 
whose murder occasioned the overthrow of the 
Calora dynasty, they were equally astonished and 
pleased to hear me mention the circumstance of 
his pilgrimage to Mecca, and the treachery which 
caused his death. 

“One thing alone raised a frown on the coun- 
tenances of the Ameers. In conversing one day 
with their minister, on the state of Cabal, I had 


| occasion to refer in his presence to a large map 


of Hindoostan, and he mentioned the circum- 
stance to their Highnesses, who begged to see 
so great a curiosity. I accordingly took it to the 
durbar, and explained its nature to them. No- 
thing could exceed their wonder when I traced 
from stage to stage, with my finger, the various 
routes through Sinde, together with those to 
Jessulmere and Lahore ; and stated that I could 
travel throughout the whole of their dominions, 
by the assistance of the map, without asking the 
way to a single village. It was probably inju- 
dicious, but I could not at the time resist the 
impulse, of covering the whole of their paltry 
territory with my hand, and pointing out to them 
the boundaries of our great and glorious empire 
in India. They affected perfect indifference at 
first, and pretended that they knew as much of 
our provinces as we did of their’s; but they were 
extremely grave during the remainder of the in- 
terview; and I understood afterwards, from some 
persons who remained behind me at the levee, 
that they again reverted to the subject of the 
map, without concealing their chagrin and vex- 
ation that the Feringees knew everything.” 101. 





The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 
intended for the use of Students at the 
Universities and the Ligher Classes in 
Schools. By Thomas Keightley. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1831. Whittaker, Treacher, & Co. 

Cowrer’s complaint, that our schools teach 

“much mythologic stuff,” is certainly quite 

just; yet the evil seemsinseparably interwoven 

with the system of education, resulting not 
merely from the form of civilization prevail- 
ing over Christendon, but (what may at first 
sight appear rather startling) from the religion 
of Europe and those extensive regions over 
which it has diffused its colonies. Greek is 
the mother tongue of christianity—the lan- 
guage in which we have received the words 
of the divine founder of our faith, and in 
which its most influential propagators have 
written. The train of evidence establishing 
the authenticity of the divine writings is 
chiefly to be found in the Latin tongue, 
which, besides having been the vernacular 


dialect diffused through the most powerful and 





extensively civilized empire which has ever 
existed, contains also the original authorities 
on the civil daw, and more extensive stores in 
history, science, and theology, than exist in 
any other language. Thus, while Europe 
shall retain the advantages of codes founded 
on the sound basis of the Roman law of re- 
fined civilization and of revealed religion, a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages 
must form an indispensable and important 
part of the education of the more exalted and 
intellectual classes of society, even though 
they were not irresistibly drawn to the study 
of the classical authors by their transcendant 
merit in taste and invention. But a know- 
ledge of these languages can be effectually 
acquired only by the study of the standard 
authors in them; and for this purpose we must 
be familiar with the mythology, which not 
only explains their allusions, but forms the 
frame-work and machinery of most of their 
works of fiction. However, though the study 
of mythology cannot altogether be omitted in 
the course of education, it still is the growth 
of a barbarous age, and an attendant on the 
infancy of the human reason. An extensive 
knowledge of nature, of history, and of the 
existing state of the earth and the nations 
dispersed over it, cuts off many of the delu- 
sious of superstition, and, supplying real and 
sound objects for the ever-acting operations 
of the mind, saves it from the extravagances 
of fiction. Mythoiogy, then, is plainly an ob- 
ject of curiosity rather than of utility—mere 
learned Jumber, unworthy the labour usually 
devoted to it, except so fur as it may prove 
subsidiary to the advancement of more impor- 
tant studies; and the author who gives to the 
student just swch a degree of information on 
this point, is a fair claimant for literary repu- 
tation. ‘This golden mean, the writer of the 
treatise under our consideration has attempted 
to observe, and in a good measure success- 
fully. It cannot be surprising that prudery 
might occasionally take alarm in perusing an 
account of adventures assigned by the lively 
imagination of the Greeks to personages in- 
luenced by passions similar to the human, 
and at the same time possessed of superna- 
tural “ appliances and means” for gratifying 
their wishes; and, accordingly, passages some- 
times occur which might cause some awk- 
wardness if read alond in a mixed circle, but 
the author shows great dexterity and vigilance 
in having rejected or softened all that could 
justly offend the most sensitive moral feel- 
ings. 

We were half inclined to extract the abridg- 
ment of the pretty though rather silly tale of 
the adventures of Psyche, as told by Apuleius, 
that we might exhibit to the reader the grace- 
fulness of style which will recommend this, 
and is so rarely met with in other elementary 
works. 

it has been a favourite sport of superstition 
to account by the intervention of supernatural 
agency for singular appearances in nature. 
The child, on bestriding a donkey for the first 
time, is struck by the appearance of those 
dark-coloured streaks which at right angles 
cross each other on the withers of the creature, 
and he is told by some village sage that it is 
a sacred emblem borne by those animals to 
commemorate the meek and lowly triumph 
in which the Saviour, mounted on one of them, 
entered the Holy City. The cod-fish, the 
bream, and the ‘ho-hanhaee dark blotches, 
bearing an exact resemblance te the mark of 
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a finger and thumb placed on each side of the 
body just behind the gills, and the devotee is 
at a loss to which of these fishes to assign the 
honour of having given St. Peter the tribute- 
money. The lively fancy and limited know- 
ledge of the Greeks much inclined them to 
suggest such imaginary causes, which amused 
the minds of more educated classes, and 
afforded objects to the religious faculties of 
the vulgar when they contemplated the works 
of nature; and the interest of the delightful 
tales of Ovid turns mainly on such points. 
Of such a nature is the following whimsical 
story, which has been dignified by being in- 
terwoven in one of the plays of Sophocles :— 

“On the story of Prometheus has been founded 
the following very pretty fable, which adds 
another instance to the many legends we have 
already given, invented to account for properties 
and relations of animals. 

“When Prometheus had stolen fire from 
heaven for the good of mankind, they were so 
ungrateful as to betray him to Zeus. For their 
treachery they got in reward a remedy against 
the evils of old-age; but, not duly considering 
the value of the gift, instead of carrying it them- 
selves, they put it on the back of an ass, and let 
him trot on before them. It was summer-time, 
and the ass quite overcome by thirst went up toa 
fountain to drink; but a snake forbade all ap- 
proach. The ass ready to faint most earnestly im- 
plored relief: the cunning snake, who knew the 
value of the burden which the ass bore, demanded 
it as the price of access to the fount. Theass was 
forced to comply, and the snake obtained posses- 
sion of the gift of Zeus, but with itasa punishment 
for his art he got the thirst of the ass. Hence it is 
that the snake by casting his skin annually re- 
news his youth, while man is borne down by the 
weight of the evils of old age. The malignant 
snakes moreover, when they have an opportu- 
nity, communicate their thirst to mankind by 
biting them.” p. 266-7. . 

The following extract is given as a speci- 
men of the neatness of expression and good 
sense which throughout characterize the 
work :— 

“The whole mythic history of Greece is ge- 
nealogical; all the personifications which we 
have just noticed are woven through one another 
in a most marvellous manner, and the gods also 
bear a conspicuous part in the history as proge- 
nitors of various heroic families. Any attempt 
at introducing chronology into such a chaos is 
absurd in the extreme; and it is only with the 
glimmer of the dawn of real Grecian history,— 
of which the first or mytho-historic portion com- 
mences with the Dorian migration,—that the 
regular succession of events can be traced with 
any appearance of probability. The mythic por- 
tion of a nation’s annals must be always re- 
garded as a world in itself, the creation of fancy, 
where the real assumes the garb of the imagi- 
nary, and becomes indistinguishable from it; 
where no event can be pronounced absolutely 
true; where fancy and ingenuity are ever at 
liberty to sport and lead the inquirer an eager 
and delightful chase after the forms which float 
before him in the distance, but fade into mist 
when he attempts to grasp them. It is a region 
of sunshine and fragrance, in which the song of 
the bard evermore resounds, pleasant to view 
and curious to explore; where the search after 
truth is rewarded by insight into the powers and 
operations of the human mind, and the fancy is 
continually nourished and inspired by gay and 
magnificent imagery.” p. 274. 

There are a few slight oversights which the 
author should correct, unless he wishes to 
excite the ridicule of those whom he under- 
takes to instruct ; such a class of readers, he 
must be aware, are merciless critics where 





they can discover a blemish ; for both in lite- | of two boys; it not being very clear which 


rature and morals the severity of the judgment 
is usually in an inverse ratio to the merit of 
the judge. ‘The hounds of Acteon, we are 
told (p. 296), were inspired (an odd term to 
apply to a mad dog) with madness by Diana, 
and hunted and devoured their master pre- 
viously transformed into a stag. But no doubt 
the goddess, who had some experience in these 
matters, merely produced the transformation, 
and left the rest of her vengeance to be exe- 
cuted by. the natural instincts of the animals. 
They would have exhibited much greater 
symptoms of madness had they not opened 
in full cry on a noble “ stag of ten” which 
started up before them. 

A chasm previously existing on the shelves 
of the school-library is filled, and well filled, 
by this work—exhibiting learning without 
pedantry, and ingenuity without superfluous 
and perplexing refinement. When we con- 
sider the class of readers for which it is pro- 
fessedly intended, censure is not conveyed in 
the remark that it displays no profound re- 
search: there is however some weight to be 
allowed to the objection, that disquisitions 
often occur, which, though ingenious, neither 
convey instruction to the mind of the student, 
nor make on it any deep or beneficial impres- 
sion. ‘These, however, will, no doubt, be re- 
trenched in the promised abridgment intended 
for the younger classes of students,and destined 
probably to become amore useful instrument of 
education : for the treatise in its present form 
is suited rather for the library than the school 
—to give an easy, just, and popular view of 
mythology, than to afford such compressed 
and accurate information, as may render it a 
standard class-book for learners. As it is, 
the author may expect extensive popularity 
among those readers whose object is to obtain 
in a lively, sensible, and agreeable style, a 
brief yet instructive account of this amusing 
subject, which they must otherwise have pur- 
sued through the voluminous and discordant 
treatises of Bryant and similar writers. The 
publishers certainly have spared neither ex- 
pense nor pains in recommending it to such a 
circulation, by giving the volume a form at- 


tractive in a high degree by the clearness and | 


brilliancy of the letter-press, the excellence 
of the paper, and the chasteness and spirit 
of the illustrative engravings. 





Destiny ; or, the Chief’s Daughter. By the 
Author of ‘ Marriage,’ and ‘The Inherit- 
ance.’ 3 vols. 

(Second Notice.] 

Tue talent displayed by this anonymous 

writer in her first novel of ‘ Marriage,’ backed 

by the good-natured commendation of Sir 

Walter Scott, induced the public to rate her 

abilities far higher than these volumes seem 

to justify. Speaking generally, this novel is 
but avariation of the old ones—a tone harsher 
and feebler as it is laboriously drawn out ; 
yet, there is so much in it that is clever and 
amusing, that, independent of the former 
claims of the authoress, it requires from us 

a considerable share of critical attention. 
The story, as we hinted last week, has 

nothing to do with “ destiny,”—of which the 

authoress seems to be sensible, when she 

quotes, on her title-page, “ What’s in a 

name?” 

Highland chief, falls in love when she ought 

to have been learning her music, with one 














| character. 


she is attached to, or whether she actually 
loves either ; and she at length marries—not 
the one for whom she thought herself des- 
tined, but the other, who turns out to be the 
more virtuous, “ and all that sort of thing”; 
and the whole affair is brought about in the 
most unskilful and unsatisfactory manner. 
Nevertheless, the first volume contains a 
series of sketches, or rather caricatures, of 
character, which, though little varied from 
those so cleverly drawn in ‘ Marriage,’ are 
exceedingly amusing in their way. Miss 
Ferriar is the very Dowton of novelists for 
drawing a crusty, testy, spiteful, and cyni- 
ally-sensible old man; and accordingly, 
those scenes in which she brings the sour, 
opinionated débris of an Edinburgh scrivener, 
—one Malcolm of Inch Orran, “a particular 
man,” and a rigid economist,—into contrast 
with the haughty, indolent, profuse Highland 
chief, Glenroy, are done with much spirit, 
and witha thorough spinster penetration into 
One of the very best things in 
the book, is the sketch of Inch Orran’s 
better half, who, though not very supposable, 
as the wife of such a man, affords a good 
specimen of the peculiar talent of this writer. 
“Why Mr. Malcolm had married Mrs. Mal- 
colm, was one of those mysteries which had 
baffled all conjecture, for she had neither beauty, 
money, connexions, talents, accomplishments, 
nor common sense. Not that she was ugly, for 
she would have looked very well in a toy-shop 
window. She had pink cheeks, blue eyes, and 
a set of neat yellow curls ranged round her brow. 
She was much younger than her husband, and 
looked still more juvenile than she really was, 
for not all the contempt and obloquy that had 
been poured upon her for upwards of twenty 
years had ever made her change either counte- 
nance or colour ; in fact, she had neither passions, 
feelings, nerves—scarcely sensations. She seem- 
ed precisely one of those whom Nature had 
destined to ‘suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer;’ but fate had denied her the fools, and 
Inch Orran had debarred her from all interfer- 
ence even with the small beer; for such was his 
contempt for the sex in general, and for his 
own portion of it in particular, that he deemed 
a woman quite incompeteut to regulate a house- 
hold. His domestic concerns were therefore 
conducted ostensibly by himself, but virtually 
by his fat serving-man, who was his foster-bro- 
ther, and had been his factotum long before he 
married. Even his dress, to the most minute 
article, was all of Simon’s providing. Simon 
alone knew to a hair the cut and colour of his 
wig, the pattern of his pocket-handkerchiefs, the 
texture of his shirts and neckcloths, the precise 
latitude and longitude of his flannel waistcoats, 
with various other particulars incident toa par- 
ticular man. Now, the chief occupation of Mrs. 
Malcolm’s life was trailing from shop to shop, in 
search of anything or nothing, and she would 
have liked to have the dressing of Mr. Malcolm 
for the pleasure of buying bargains for him. She 
had therefore attempted to wrest this privilege 
out of Simon's hands, but in vain; she had 
picked up a pennyworth of a wig, which she 
said ‘looked remarkably neat on the head,’ but 
which Simon turned up his nose at, and his 
master threw into the fire. She had haggled till 
she was hoarse about a dozen of cotton pocket- 
handkerchiefs, which, after all, Simon pronounced 
to be perfectly useless, as they were of the dia- 


| mond pattern, and his master would not blow 


| his nose with anything but a spot. 


The heroine, the daughter of a | 


| 


Her im- 
provements upon flannel jackets had very nearly 
caused a formal separation, and from that time 
her active energies not being permitted to exer- 
cise themselves either upon her household affairs 
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or her husband's wardrobe, had centered entirely 
in her own person. She lived in a perpetual, 
weak, impotent bustle about nothing, spent her 
money in buying hoards of useless clothes, and 
her time in looking at them, folding and unfold- 
ing them, airing them, locking them up, pro- 
tecting them from the moths in summer, and 
mildew in winter, and so on. To crown the 
whole, she set up for being a sensible woman, 
and talked maudlin nonsense by the yard; for 
she was one of those who would ask if the sea 
produced corn, rather than hold her tongue. 
ILere it may be remarked, that it requires a great 
deal of mind to be silent at the right time and 
place. True, there are some few gifted indivi- 
duals, whose conversation flows like a continued 
stream, fertilizing all around, enriching others 
without impoverishing themselves; but how 
different from the idle chatter of empty heads, 
whose only sounds are caused by their own hol- 
lowness! ‘ Two things there are, indicative of 
a weak mind,’ says Saadi, the Persian sage; ‘ to 
be silent when it is proper to speak, and to 
speak when it is proper to be silent.’. Such was 
the helpmate of Inch Orran.” i. 73—81. 

While we are on the effective parts of these 
volumes, we must present our readers with 
the following édea of a Scotch country clergy- 
man, of the sort that the writer delights to 
portray :— 

“The Reverend Duncan M‘Dow was a large, 
loud-spoken, splay-fuoted man, whose chief 
characteristics were his bad preaching, his love 
of eating, his rapacity for augmentations, (or, as 


he termed it, owgmentations,) and a want of | 
o ? 


tact in all the bienséances of life, which would 
have driven Lord Chesterfield frantic. His hands 
and feet were in everybody’s way: the former, 
indeed, like huge grappling irons, seized upon 
everything they could possibly lay hold of ; while 
the latter were commonly to be seen sprawling 
at an immeasurable distance from his body, and 
projecting into the very middle of the room, like 
two prodigious moles or bastions. He dealt 
much in stale jokes and bad puns; he had an 
immense horse-laugh, which nothing ever re- 
strained, and an enormous appetite, which no- 
thing seemed to damp, and which he took care 
always to supply with the best things at table. 
He used a great quantity of snuti, and was for 
ever handing about his mull, an ugly cow’s horn, 
with a foul dingy cairngorm set in silver on the 
top. To sum up his personal enormities, when 
he spoke he had a practice of always advancing 
his face as close as possible to the person he 
was addressing. Although a_ strong-bodied, 
sturdy man, he was extremely careful of his 
health; and even ina fine summer’s day was 
to be seen in a huge woolly great-coat that 
reached to his heels, trotting along on a stout 
dun pony, just high enough to keep its master’s 
feet off the ground. 

“Such were the outward man and beast: the 
inward man was very much of the same stamp. 
Mr. M‘Dow's principal object in this world was 
self, and his constant and habitual thoughts had 
naturally operated on his outward manners to 
such a degree as to blunt all the nicer percep- 
tions of human nature, and render him in very 
truth his own microcosm. He was no dissem- 
bler; for a selfish dissembler is aware, that in 
order to please, one must appear to think of 
others, and forget self. This fictitious politeness 
he had neither the tact to acquire, nor the cun- 
ning to feign; consequently, he was devoid of 
all the means of pleasing. Not that we mean 
to recommend dissimulation, or to insinuate that 
Mr. M‘Dow would, in reality, have been a better 
man had he been able and willing to form him- 
self on the model of the Chesterfield school. He 
would merely have been less offensive in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, and would have 
sinned less against the common observances of 


society. But had he been earnest in his calling— 
had he sought to have his mind enlightened by 
the knowledge of those divine truths which he 
professed to teach, their unction would have 
softened and refined even the ruggedness of his 
nature, and have rendered him an object of re- 
spect, instead of a subject of ridicule.” i. 45—8. 

Whether, in this portrait, there are any 
characteristics that may be considered na- 
tional, we shall not stop to inquire. 

The most natural character in the book is 
Mrs. Macauley, a sort of governess-friend of 
the family, who, however, like many other 
ladies, talks a great deal too much—as, in- 
deed, all parties do towards the end; for the 
last two long volumes are eked out by tedious 
dialogue, and an attempt at some common- 
place fashionable scenes, which may pass in 
the north of the island, but, if read at all by 
the initiated, will infallibly create a disagree- 
able sensation commonly called nausea. 

If we may further enlarge upon the qua- 
lities of this lady’s writing, her forte is clever 
caricature and vigorous sketching of the 
faults and peculiarities of disagreeable people. 
But when she tries her hand upon anything 
that is to create admiration, she utterly 
fails. Of many of the common qualifications 
of a novel-writer, even of a poetical mind, 
she is destitute; and as for delicacy and 
feminine feeling, she is nearly as innocent 
of the conception of such things, as her own 
Duncan M‘Dow. We have the less com- 
punction in expressing our opinions thus 
plainly, as the authoress herself seems made 
to observe only what is faulty, or worse, in 
human nature, and therefore will excuse a 
few hard words in our descriptions of her 
own failings. Even when she would picture 
forth all that is sad or lamentable in life, 
anything like genuine pathos is beyond her 
reach; and when she would be sentimental, 
she only accomplishes didactic twaddle. In 
striving to make a heroine all perfection, she 
mercly sketches a poor creature, full of tears 
and virtue and mouthing piety, whom any 
ordinary Highland chieftain would certainly 
be ashamed to acknowledge as his daughter. 

But coming, as this novel does, backed by 

a high reputation, it has faults of even a 
graver charactcr. In order to fill her pages 
and play the amiable, the writer has made 
a laboured attempt to revive the exploded 
preaching of the De Genlis school, which so 
long made miserable work of cur imagina- 
tive literature, and, whatever may have been 
the intention, actually increased the number 
of sneerers and scofiers at religion. In read- 
ing the commonplace prosing of Stewart and 
others in these volumes, an idea of hypocrisy 
irresistibly attaches itself to the mind, and 
so far does injury rather than service to 
religion. 





The Albanians, a Dramatie Sketch ; and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. By G. J. Bennett, of 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Lon- 
don, 1831. Kidd. 


‘The Albanians’ is a drama highly creditable 
to the poetical talents of Mr. Bennett. The 
principal incidents are taken from the life of 
Ali Pacha, the tyrant of Albania; and Chai- 
nitza the sister of that blood-stained murder- 
er, is sketched with considerable power. Her 
thirst for vengeance against the inhabitants 
of Gardiki, from whom in her youth she had 


trayed in the scene where she incites her 
brother to revenge her wrongs by extermi- 
nating the inhabitants of the now humbled 
town. 

Cuarnitza. There is no time for thought, nor reason 


or ’t; 
Vhy trifle with the hours, when sweet revenge 
Stands like a hound impatient of the slip? 
Rise like the god of terror, and around 
Bid Azra¢l shoot, from his unerring bow, 
Swiftly and numberless the darts of death, 
And with his wings shadow the day-god’s eyes, 
Lest they should weep with terror when they view 
The awful grandeur of thy great revenge. : 
Aut. Think’st thou I feel not hate as fierce as thine 
Towards these miscreants ?—Thou ’rt much deceived, 
But | have weighty reasons for delay. ql 
Cuanza. Ali, l’ve that to tell, which, when ’tis 
told, : 
Thy luke-warm wrath will fiercer, deadlier burn. 
Last night, the scorching fever of my mind , 
Scourged sleep away. Thought wander’d back again 
To that detested hour when first I view’d 
Gardiki’s hostile walls ; a thousand stings 
Seem’d at that moment darting in my heart! 
The memory of the past perch’d on my brain, 
And, like the ravenous vulture 0’er its prey, 
Scream’d loud and fearfully. I strove to rise, 
When, suddenly, Oh! heart-appalling sight! 
My mother’s ghost stoud terrible before me ;— 
Her eyes flash’d lightning as her faded hand 
Pointed to yonder town, and then I saw — 
‘Two forms of female mould struggling for life. 
Alas! it was for more than life, their honour! 
With savage joy the violators laugh’d 
Over their helpless victims. Ali, think, 
Think what I felt while on this sight I gazed, 
And knew my mother’s image and mine own. 
The vision changed—I saw my mother’s corse ;—~ 
Upon each side low knelt thy form and mine, 
Our hands enlink’d together, even as when, 
With scalding tears, we wept our parent's death, 
And vow’d extermination to her foes! 
It changed once more—Ihe ground was cover’d o'er — 
With countless bodies of the dead and dying ; 
Gardiki was in flames, and from the smoke 
1 saw thee rise, the avenger of our wrongs! 
My mother’s spirit smiled upon me then, 
And, in a voice that chill’d my heated blood, 
She shriek’d Hemember !—What should this portend t 


Some of the minor poems also possess con- 
siderable merit. ‘The Hurricane’ is a very 
good imitation of Don Juan. The following 
stanzas in particular are in the spirit of that 
immortal (shall we expunge the ¢?) extrava- 
ganza:— 


Yet even in this scene of wilddismay, — 
With death around us, and no succour nigh, 
A shout of laughter heralds in the day ;— 
The Devil on a billow seeks the sky! E 
A hencoop for his throne, he mounts on high, 
His white teeth chattering like castanets, 
His eyes glare madly, and his arms outspread, 
Wave o’er the indignant sea, that foams and frets 
At its black burden—and upon his head 

He wears a greasy night-cap, of infernal red. 


It was the galley cook, nam’d George the Third, 
Shining like a black ball of spermaceti, 
Who caused that shout of mirth the sea-mew heard, 
And answer’d with a seream—a sorry ditty, 
That turns to dull reflection the most witty ; 
I mean in such a time and situation 
As ours, still riding on a troubled sea, 
After escaping such a conflagration 
As that which sent our mainmast o’er the lee ; 
I know it had an awful sound—at least to me, 


As I sat half-immers’d upon a carriage 
Of a long-eigh i But, hark! hark! 
A second shout !—Here mark the bliss of marriage,— 
Here, look, ye stubborn sceptics, who remark. 
On wedlock’s holy joys, and in the dark 
Obscurity of your own minds deride 
That moral law of nations ;—witness here, 
Ye obscene revellers, and check your pride,— 
The fair one hast’ning to relieve her dear 
Black piece of frail mortality, half dead with fear. 


See how she spreads her main sheet to the wind,— 
A flannel petticoat of darksome hue, __ 
With many a rent before, and eke behind, 
Which the subsiding tempest whistles through ; 
A splinter’d oar her mast, a good one too— 
Stepp’d in the bung-hole of an Ab eenguatem, 
On which she sits astride, and sits it well, 
Chewing a salted cod by way of luncheon, 
And there she sails, Sal Rafter, of Clonmel, 

A Tipperary nymph—not Thetis in her shell. 





In his comic poems he is less successful, 
but, on the whole, we return him thanks for 








suffered the most brutal outrage, is well por- 


the pleasure he has afforded us. 
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Italy. By Jos. Conder, 3 vols. London, 1831. 
Duncan. 


Mr. Conver was the author—if that be the 
proper term—of the ‘Modern Traveller’—a 
most successful publication, and deservedly so. 
It was a work compiled with great care and 
great ability: it was not so many mere extracts 
woven together, but a well-digested and succinct 
history. We know of no work that was ever 
more cordially welcomed by the public: it was 
we believe the first of the cheap series of 
volumes now so much the fashion; and it was 
decidedly one of the best. ‘ Italy,’ therefore, by 
the same party, needs no recommendation of 
ours—the mere announcement will be sufficient ; 
but we add, most willingly, that it is even more 
perfect, and the information more carefully 
digested, than in any of the preceding volumes. 
It is not a work to which extract would do 
justice, and therefore, with this large and well- 
deserved commendation, we leave it to that 
patronage it so well merits and will so certainly 
receive. 

But, before we take leave of the subject, we 
must say a word or two to Mr. Duncan, the 
publisher, on behalf of that public, so often be- 
guiled and deceived by fair promises. One of 
the best claims of the ‘ Modern Traveller’ was 
the reasonable price; and it was published in 
half-crown numbers, to suit the convenience of 
many thousands of the reading public. Now, 
one of the earliest announcements in that work, 
and flourishing for months on the cover, among 
the forthcoming volumes, was ‘ Italy’; yet, ‘ The 
Modern Traveller,’ after running a successful 
course for more than four years, has finally 
closed, and here is ‘Italy,’ one of the great 
temptations to the subscribers, published as a 
separate work in three volumes price cighteen 
shillings. There are thousands who can afford 
half-a-crown monthly, yet may not be able to 
Spare seven times that amount in one sum. 








The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, Esq., 
M.A.R.A. &e. ‘The former written, and 
the latter edited by John Knowles, F.R.S. 
3 vols. 8vo. Colburn & Bentley. 

{Second Notice.]} 
Wuen we discovered, from the introduction 
to this work, that Mr. Knowles had been the 
intimate friend of the subject of his memoir 
for upwards of twenty years, that during that 
period he had been in the habit of almost 
daily intercourse with him, that in his capa- 
city of executor he had access to all his un- 
published papers, and above all, that he had 
been in correspondence with the nearest 
branches of his family, from whom, as he 
states, he obtained many particulars of his early 
lite—we confess that we prepared ourselves 
for as varied and ample a piece of biography 
as all these advantages would naturally con- 
cur to produce. We have been sadly disap- 
pointed—the Life of Fuseli, which occupies 
a volume of upwards of 400 pages, is as 
meagre and miserable a compilation as we 
ever read: it is diffuse, desultory, and spirit- 
less. Mr. Knowles was incapable of manag- 
ing the materials he possessed. There are 
comparatively few anecdotes of a man whose 
life was made up of them, and these are 

generally trifling or worse. They do not im- 

press the reader with that lofty idea of the 

character of Fuseli, which was the author's in- 
tention; but rather provoke impressions unfa- 
vourable to his feelings and his good sense. 

We are told; that Mr. Fuseli had a most bril- 

liant Wit; but in the illustrations given by 

his biographer, he too often appears a coarse 
and vulgar pretender, rather than an elegant 





and accomplished humourist. We are ‘old, 
too, that he was a kind, good man; but are 
made to feel that he was both illiberal and 
arrogant. From Mr. Knowles’s own show- 
ing, we should say, that few men had more 
of the frailties of human nature than his idol. 
His passions were evidently violent, his envy 
great, his vanity immense; and he appears 
to have thought full as highly of himself as 
his biographer does of him. Mr. Knowles 
shows him to be what he says he was not. 

We are inclined, upon the whole, to doubt 
whether very intimate friends are the fittest 
persons to write biographies. Theyseldom form 
a just estimate of theirfriend’s qualities, either 
good or bad. They are too frequently disposed 
to exaggerate the one, and to extenuate the 
other. Such persons are forthe most part eulo- 
gists rather than biographers, and their records 
therefore are to bereceived with caution. But 
it may be asked, whoare solikely to be furnish- 
ed with the materials necessary,for writing the 
histories of celebrated men, as their intimate 
friends? ‘To this we reply, let such materials 
be put into the hands of some unbiassed per- 
son of admitted talent, and we shall then be 
furnished with a just and impartial record. 

To show how Mr. Knowles has spun out 
the flimsy web of his narrative, we need 
only state, that he has introduced into it 
the whole catalogue of the Milton Gallery, 
which occupies 25 pages ; and to prove that 
the subject of his memoir was as great a 
critic as an artist, he has extracted two long 
articles from the Analytical Review, occu- 
pying nearly 80 pages—one, a review of 
Cowper's Homer, the other of Roscoe’s Life 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Surely, a reference 
to the miscellany which contained those arti- 
cles, would have been sufficient to answer 
the purpose for which they were extracted, 
since those readers who might be anxious to 
peruse, (which we do not apprehend would 
be one in a hundred,) could refer for a sight of 
them, to the Analytical Review itself. They 
are, no doubt, elaborately and ably written, 
but they exhibit neither extraordinary learn- 
ing nor wonderful critical acuteness. They 
are equalled every month in the numerous 
periodicals of the day, and frequently sur- 
passed. 

We now proceed to give a specimen of the 
anecdotes with which Mr. Knowles occasion- 
ally amuses his reader:— 

“The following anecdote respecting Lord 
Erskine, who subsequently was intimate with 
Fuseli, was told me by Mr. Bonnycastle. He 
and Johnson were, just previously to the trial, 
walking through Lincoln’s Inn on their way to 
dine with Fuseli, and met Erskine there acci- 
dentally, who had several dogs with him, ani- 
mals of which he was particularly fond. As 
soon as he saw them, he cried out, ‘ Johnson, I 
have something particular to say to you,’ and 
then occupied him in close conversation, apart 
from Bonnycastle, for nearly a quarter of an hour. 

“At length Mr. Johnson took his leave; 
and when he joined Bonnycastle, said, ‘ You 
cannot even guess the topic of our conversation.’ 
‘ Doubtless,’ said the latter, ‘ your forthcoming 
trial.’ ‘ Not a bit,’ said Johnson; ‘ he never even 
alluded to it, and the time was wholly occupied 
with his opinions about Brothers the Prophet, 
and in asking questions respecting a book “ on 
the Revelations,” lately offered me for publi- 
cation.’”’ i, 203. 

Can anything be more trifling? Again— 

“ Fuseli sometimes lounged about the Milton 
Gallery to hear the critical and other remarks 
of the visitors. On one occasion, a coarse-look- 





ing man left his party, and coming up to him, 
said, ‘ Pray, Sir, what is that picture?’ Fuseli 
answered, ‘ It is the bridging of Chaos: the sub- 
ject from Milton.’—‘ No wonder,’ said he ‘ I did 
not know it, for I never read Milton, but I will.’ 
—‘I advise you not,’ said Fuseli, ‘ for you will 
find it a d—d tough job.’” i. 236. 

The following is creditable to the friend of 
Fuseli, and is one of the most interesting pas- 
sages in the volume; we have therefore great 
pleasure in extracting it :— 

“ The following anecdote will afford a proof 
of the delicacy and feeling of Bonnycastle’s 
mind, and also of his excellent disposition. 
When his ‘ Introduction to Astronomy’ was pub- 
lished, it was reviewed with a considerable de- 
gree of asperity in a popular work of the day. 
Several of his scientific friends, and Reuben 
Burrow in particular, considered that it had not 
been fairly dealt with by the reviewer, and they 
determined to discover the writer: they at 
length found out that it was Mr. Wales, Mathe- 
matical Master of the School of Christ’s Church 
Hospital. Burrow, who was a man of quick 
sensibility, and an excellent mathematician, was 
determined to avenge the cause of his friend, 
and constantly expressed anxiety for the appear- 
ance of some new book by Wales; at length one 
was published, upon ‘The Method of Finding 
the Longitude at Sea by Chronometers.’  Bur- 
row procured a copy of this work, had it inter- 
leaved, and wrote numerous remarks on, and 
confutations of many parts of it, which he car- 
ried to Bonnycastle, and said, ‘ As you have a 
more polished pen than myself, use these obser- 
vations of mine, and make -up a sharp review 
of this paltry book for the public.’ Bonnycastle 
lost no time in doing this, and was on his road 
to London, with the review in his pocket for 
publication, when he accidentally met W ales, 
who was then in so bad a state of health that he 
appeared to be in the last stage of a consump- 
tion. This affected the mind of Bonnycastle so 
strongly, that on his arrival in London, he im- 
mediately burnt the manuscript review, being 
determined not to hurt the feelings of a man 
labouring under disease, and thus perhaps to 
accelerate his death.” i. 324-5. 

There are some amusing pleasantries told 
of Fuseli, but they certainly indicate no in- 
tellectual pre-eminence: thousands of very 
common-place men are to be found who will 
say equally smart things every day. ‘The fol- 
llowing is characteristic :— 

“In the year 1817, Fuseli sat, at my request, 
to Harlow for his portrait, which is on pannel, 
of a cabinet size. ‘This eminent painter was 
highly gratitied by the compliment, and exerted 
every faculty to do his best. Fuseli obliged 
him and me by giving for this picture twelve 
sittings of two hours each; and a more perfect 
resemblance or characteristic portrait has sel- 
dom been painted. I attended Fuseli at each 
sitting, and during the progress of this portrait 
Harlow commenced and finished his best and 
most esteemed work, ‘The trial of Queen Ka- 
therine,’ in which he has introduced many 
portraits; but more particularly those of the 
Kemble family ; in the performance of this work, 
he owed many obligations to Fuseli for his cri- 
tical remarks; for when he first saw the picture 
(chiefly in dead colouring), he said, ‘1 do not 
disapprove of the general arrangement of your 
work, and I see you wiil give it a powerful effect 
of light and shadow; but you have here a com- 
position of more than twenty figures, or I 
should rather say parts of figures; because you 
have not shown one leg or foot, which makes it 
very defective. Now, if you do not know how 
to draw legs and feet, I will show you;’ and 
taking up a crayon, drew two on the wainscot 
of the room. Harlow profited by these re- 
marks, and the next time we saw the picture, 
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the whole arrangement in the foreground was 
changed. Fuseli then said, ‘ So far you have 
done well; but now you have not introduced a 
back figure, to throw the eye of the spectator 
into the picture; and then pointed out by what 
means he might improve it in this particular. 
Accordingly Harlow introduced the two boys 
who are taking up the cushion; that which 
shows the back, is altogether due to Fuseli, and 
is certainly the best-drawn figure in the picture. 
Fuseli afterwards attempted to get him to im- 
prove the drawing of the arms of the principal 
object (Mrs. Siddons), who is represented as 
Queen Katherine, but without much e‘Tect, par- 
ticularly the left; and after having witnessed 
many ineffectual attempts of the painter to 
accomplish this, he desisted, and remarked, 
‘ It is pity that you never attended the Antique 
Academy.’ 

“ Harlow proved himself, on many occasions, 


to be among the vainest of men, and generally | 


wished it to be believed that he possessed in- 
formation to which he was a stranger. On one 
occasion he said to me, ‘ It is extraordinary that 
Fuseli, who is so fine a scholar, should suffer 
engravers to place translations under the plates 
taken from the classical subjects painted by 
him ;’ and remarked, ‘ I was educated a scholar, 
having been at Westminster school, and there- 
fore wish to see the subjects given in the 
original languages,’ and then imprudently in- 
stanced the print taken from his picture of the 
Death of Gidipus. When Fuseli appointed the 
next sitting, on our way to Harlow’s house, I 
mentioned this conversation to him, and added, 
I really think he does not understand one word 
of Greek or Latin, to which he gave his assent, 
and remarked, ‘ He has made, 1 think, an un- 
fortunate choice ; for, if I recollect rightly, the 
Greek passage, as well as my translation of it, 
are scratched in under the mezzotinto. But 
before we part I will bring his knowledge to the 
test. After he had sat the usual time, he asked 
for a piece of chalk, and wrote in large letters, 
on the wainscot, the following passage :— 
‘xrornae piv Leic xPdvuc, ai Oi rapbivor 
plyncay we ijcovoay’ éc 6& youvara 

TarTpo¢ TEesoveat, Kaiov.’ 

After having done so, he said to Harlow, 
* Read that,’ and finding by his hesitation that 
he did not understand a letter, he resumed, ‘On 
our way hither, Knowles told me you had said 
that I ought not to permit engravers to put 
translations under the prints taken from me, 
and that you had instanced the G2dipus; now 
that is the Greek quotation whence the subject 
is taken, and I find you cannot read a letter of 
it. Let me give you this advice: you are un- 
doubtedly a good portrait-painter, and 1 think 
in small pictures, such as you are painting of 
me, stand unrivalled; this is sufficient merit; 
do not then pretend to be that which you are 
not, and probably from your avocations never can 
be—a scholar.’”’ i, 314—17. 

If it were honest to judge of the conversa- 
tional powers of Fuseli by this lame biogra- 
phy, we should say, that his strength rested 
on the coarse vulgarity of his mind, and his 
wit, on the brutality of his feeling ; he often 
expressed himself forcibly, because there was 
no critical delicacy in his judgment; he 
avoided tameness only to fall into caricature ; 
and his most brilliant things are such as men 
of feeling would not dare to hazard in their 
considerate sympathy for others. 

The best parts of the work are the ad- 
ditions to Fuseli’s writings. On art, all that 
Fuseli uttered deserves attentive considera- 
tion. The twenty pages of aphorisms, though 
the truths are often only dimly shadowed 
forth, should be studied by all students, and 
many of them treasured as invaluable, 


Divines of the Church of England. Nos.1X. 


& X. By the Rev. T. 5S. Hughes, B.D. 

London, 1831. Valpy. 
Weare glad to see the evident progress which 
this work is making in the public estimation. 
It was really wanted, and has evidently been 
justly appreciated. It has now reached to 
the tenth number, and appears to have in- 
creased its popularity as it has advanced ; 
we are happy, therefore, in being able to 
congratulate its spirited publisher on the 
success of his undertaking. The chureh 
is deeply indebted to him for this noble 
effort to support her interests, by circu- 
lating, in an available form, those stores of 
theological wisdom, which have, until now, 
been almost inaccessible to the poor student 





in divinity, because they were either shut up 
in large lumbering folios, which could not 
| be procured but at a very considerable ex- 
| pense, or else so scattered as not to be col- 
lected but with much difticulty and search ; 
indeed, it is scarcely possible to procure 
complete editions of the works of our old 
divines. ‘This difficulty, however, has now 
been removed, and they will henceforward 
not only be readily obtained, but at an ex- 
tremely moderate cost; so that there is not 
a curate in the kingdom who need be without 
this valuable publication. 

Ve perceive an evident improvement in 
| these latter numbers. The Summaries, to 
| which we objected in our notice of the two 
first volumes, have been so greatly reduced 
as to be no longer objectionable. We pointed 
out their inutility as skeletons for the as- 
sistance of young divines, and recommended 
their omission, Our suggestion, we perceive, 
has been in part attended to, by reducing 
them to a mere naked abstract; and in the 
advantage of this, we are disposed to concur, 
as presenting the theological student with 
a few consecutive topics upon a text, which 
he may work up into a sermon before he 
reads that of the author from whom these 
topics are taken ; and by comparing his own 
production with his prototype, he may be 
able to see how far he has succeeded or failed 
in doing full justice to his subject. 

Great judgment has been shown in the 
selection. ‘The authors are not classed ac- 
cording to the time in which they lived, but 
rather according to the utility of their pro- 
| ductions. Sherlock, certainly the most 
eloquent of all our divines, commences the 
series, although Barrow, whose works suc- 
ceed, was born full half a century before 
him, and Jeremy ‘Taylor, who is to follow, 
before either, When the whole work is 
completed, the volumes may be numbered in 
different order, at the option of the purchaser. 

We have no hesitation in recommending 
this work as a very cheap and valuable pub- 
lication. The reputation of the writers has 
stood the test of time, and is fixed upon an 
imperishable basis. ‘The volumes are very 
neatly printed, and upon excellent paper. 
In this respect, we cannot speak of them in 
terins of too high praise. 





Major Keppel’s Narrative of a Journey 
across the Balean, §c. 
[Third Notice.] 
Tuese volumes are a hint to all young officers, 
and, we trust, it will be taken by many who 
are now idling at home, how wisely they may 





pass a year or two,—how much to their own 
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after-satisfaction, and to the benefit of their 
country. To write an interesting work of 
this nature requires much less previous know- 
ledge than might be imagined; and the as- 
sistance which will hereafter, we trust, be 
given by our excellent Geographical Society, 
in directing inquiries to particular objects 
and localities, will leave little to be required 
of a traveller but a quick and observing mind, 
a patient and enduring spirit, and a record 
of facts. 

An enduring spirit, however, is one great 
requisite, as may be inferred from some of 
the travelling inconveniences noticed in our 
last, and others that we think worth men- 
tioning here :— 

“The snow of the morning had changed into 
a hard frost. The sun was just setting: we had 
not met a human being: all was silent and de- 
sclate around us. We strained our eyes in vain 
for the appearance of a village; and we looked 
forward to nothing better than a bivouac in the 
‘Balcan, at this inclement season. At length we 
arrived at the village of Chalcovatch, and had 
the mortification to find it had been entirely 
deserted. From this village, as from most others 
in Bulgaria, the ravages of war had compelled 
its peaceable inhabitants to fly with their move- 
able property. The shells of the houses alone re- 
mained; and nearly all of these had been pulled 
down, to furnish fuel for such travellers as had 
preceded us on the road. To one house, which 


| did not appear in so bad a state as the others, 





we bent our steps: it was full of Turkish women, 
part of a caravan crossing the Balcan. To have 
entered this habitation would have ensured us 
a worse fate than a bivouac in the mountains— 
so we resumed our search; and at last fixed on 
a hovel, wretched enough to be sure, but pre- 
eminent over its neighbours, by being furnished 
with a door. The necessity for exertion alle- 
viated our cheerless prospect. We all set to 
work to collect wood for fire, and returned 
laden with pieces of the hedges which sur- 
rounded the neighbouring huts. We were all 
tov fatigued to go in search of water, and were 
content to boil our coffee in snow, which, to add 
to our misfortunes, spoiled our coffee-pot in the 
melting. Our chamber, which was about twelve 
feet square and six high, was formed by planks, 
so rudely nailed together that we had a distinct 
view of the frosty moon and snowy mountains 
through the crannies which admitted the bleak 
wind to our aching bones. The fire-place, which 
occupied one-eighth of the room, oppressed us 
almost as much by the cold draught of air that 
came down its chimney, as it warmed us by the 
fire in its hearth, blowing, like the man in the 
fable, hot and cold with the same breath.” ii. 5. 


“Immediately under Carnabat, were some 
temporary huts, occupied by a party of Cossacks. 

“ At the entrance of the town, the carcasses 
of numerous dogs which had been frozen to 
death, bespoke the severity of the preceding 
night's frost. Those which remained alive upon 
the dung-heaps at the entrance of the town, 
were too torpid with cold to give the usual 
warning of a stranger’s arrival.” ii. 17. 

Again, observes Major Keppel— 

“We had looked forward to our arrival at 
Bourgaz as the happy termination of all our 
difficulties ; but it proved not so. The khans 
was as full of soldiers as the streets. It was 
with great difficulty that we at last succeeded in 
obtaining a wretched room, eight feet by ten, 
and scarcely six high; having no fire-place, 
and with a sheet of paper for a window; a roof 
full of holes for our shelter above, and the cold 
ground for our lodging below. 

“*We sent Mustapha out to purchase food : 
he saw six sheep slaughtered, and offered one 
hundred paras a pound for that meat which 
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would commonly cost ten. It was for the pasha 
and his attendants, and the butcher would not 
let him have it at any price, nor would he sell 
him even a small picce of fat, to mix with our 
rice.” ii. 49-50. 

“At Chorli we could procure no bread; and 
sent round to all the covks’-shops for some 
meat. We eventually succeeded in procuring a 
small piece, the refuse of a sheep, containing 
two mouthsful a-piece. It was very acceptable, 
however, and we devoured it greedily, as it was 
the first animal food we had tasted for five days.” 

On Major Keppel’s return to Constanti- 
nople, there is an interesting account, by an 
eye-witness, of the celebrated féte given, 
during the Major’s absence, on board the 
Blonde, by Sir Robert Gordon, at which, 
contrary to all usage, the chief dignitaries of 
the Porte were present :— 

“ The main-deck exhibited a splendid supper- 
table, at which two hundred guests sat down to 
a very singular ceremony, for the Turks con-~ 
formed in everything to the European manners ; 
eating with knives and forks, joining, in bum- 
pers of champagne, in the toast to the different 
sovereigns of Europe ; and appearing to enjoy, 
as if in a dream, everything that the most 
princely hospitality and judicious taste could 
supply, as a specimen of the manners of the 

est. 

“ After supper was over, and the dance re- 
commenced, they were even persuaded to share 
in the promenades of the Polonaise ; and, grin-~ 
ning through their beards, gave their arms to 
the Houris with infinite zest. They stayed later 
than their early hours sanctioned ;_ and deep in 
the night were seen, alternately mingling in 
happy converse, or quaffing cups of European 
refreshment, Austrian hussars, Turkish ulemas, 
English midshipmen, and every varied character 
which the oriental metropolis can assemble. 
The sun had already illuminated the golden 
gate of the Seraglio, and the muezzin called the 
Moslems to their first prayer when the retiring 
guests, in arabas and on foot, regained, through 
the solemn cemeteries, their homes.” ii. 78-9. 

The following anecdote of the wife of the 
French ambassador is curious and interest- 
ing :— 

“T here made my bow to the French ambas- 
sador, Count de Guillemenot. I also had the 
honour of being presented to the ambassadress, 
and to Mademoiselle de Guillemenot ; agreeable 
acquaintances, which my short stay prevented 
me from improving as I should have wished. 

* * * * * 


“In this instance, the choice of the French 
minister may be considered doubly fortunate, 
inasmuch as Madame la Comtesse is a military 
woman in every sense of the word. Herself 
and her sister, the Demoiselles Fering, animated 
with the glorious desire of serving their country 
in arms, enlisted as privates in Dumouriez’ 
army. They bore a distinguished part in the 
very first engagement, where they foughtamongst 
the bravest: shortly after which they rose from 
the ranks and obtained commissions. The sister 
of the ambassadress was killed at the battle of 
Valmy. One of the two, I know not which, re- 
ceived a sword of honour for her chivalrous con- 
duct. Inthe feminine manners of her excel- 
lency, it is difficult to trace the gallant hussar 
of the early times of the French revolution.” 93. 

Major Keppel, satistied with a short rest 
at Constantinople, now determined on visit- 
ing Asia Minor ; and a great deal of valuable 
information relating to ancient zeography is 
given in this part of his work. It, however, 
hardly admits of such extracts as would do 
justice to the writer, and be admissible. in 
our limited space: we shall venture, not- 
withstanding, to separate his description of 





the temple of Jupiter from the description 
of the ruins at Azani:— 

“Tt is situated on the summit of a small 
isolated eminence, with that attention to effect, 
from an elevated situation, which the Grecian 
architects knew so well how to produce. The 
whole hill has been enclosed, so as to form a 
square of one hundred and eighty yards; each 
face of this enclosure is marked by prostrate 
fluted shafts of pillars at regular intervals, as 
well as by a wall of large blocks, which can be 
occasionally traced on the north, west, and 
south sides. At the north-west angle the wall 
is twelve or fourteen feet high, and is formed 
by blocks five feet long, three thick, and from 
three to four feet broad. Towards the east side, 
which faces the river, the ascent is more steep, 
and the deficiency is supplied by a succession 
of beautifully constructed arches. 

“The temple itself stands on a continued 
plinth, rising five feet and a half from the ground: 
the clegance and beauty of the architecture are 
equal to the best specimens of Greek taste now 
extant. Out of fifteen pillars, which formerly 
stood on the north side, thirteen remain; and 
of the eight which decorated the western front, 
five are still in the highest preservation ; and 
those that are down lie half buried in the ground 
at a short distance from where they fell. These 
pillars are fluted, and are of the most beautiful 
Tonic order. One of them is so much corroded 
by exposure at the base, that nothing but the 
most perfect equilibrium could have supported 
it: the shaft of each column is formed of a single 
block. The columns towards the east and south 
are all overthrown, but are close to their origi- 
nal position. The same observation is applica- 
ble to the walls of the temple which stand 
towards the north and west, but have fallen to- 
wards the south and west. From the manner 
in which these pillars have fallen, it has been 
suggested to me that they have been thrown 
down by one of the earthquakes which so fre- 
quently visit this region. 

“Close to the wall on the western side, are 
two beautiful Corinthian pillars; on each side 
of them is a door leading to the interior of the 
temple, and between them is a stone slab, art- 
fully contrived to conceal a secret passage lead- 
ing to a vaulted chamber underneath the pave- 
ment of the temple. Here, probably, the 
neophytes were initiated into the mysteries of 
the deity to be worshipped. This chamber cor- 
responds in width and length to the body of 
the temple. The arched roof of this vault is 
formed by highly polished square stones, so ac- 
curately joined together, that the hand of time 
has not in the least injured it. There are three 
outlets from the vault to the north front, and a 
corresponding number to the south. The secret 
passage to the west, to which I have before al- 
luded, doubtless served to facilitate the execution 


of those numerous performances, by which the | 


priests of former days were wont to practise on 
the credulity and blind superstition of the people. 
Of the beams which cross the portico, eight yet 
remain. The length of the temple is one hun- 
dred and sixteen feet, the breadth is sixty-eight 
feet, and the shafts of the pillars are twenty- 
eight feet long; the beam of the portico to the 
pavement, measures forty feet exclusive; and 
six feet allowed for the plinth of the edifice.” 213. 

With one other extract,—the manner of 
collecting scammony at Ghi¢diz,—we con- 
clude :— 

“Tt is but within a few years that the mode 
of gathering this gum, which formerly came 
from Aleppo, has been known to the inhabitants. 
They repair to the spot where it grows, slightly 
clear the ground round the root of the plant, 
and as soon as it has attained its growth, which 
is towards the end of Juns, they cut it completely 
across the stem; a white fluid exudes from the 
incision, which, after remaining exposed to the 











air, thickens, and on drying, assumes a greyish 
black. The article is seldom brought pure to 
the market; it is sometimes mixed up with resin, 
starch, and black earth, and is further adulterated 
by the Jews of Smyrna, who manufacture it for 
the English market, having found that the buyers 
accustomed to the false, will not purchase the 
true drug.” ii. 240-41. 





The Didoniad; a Semi-Virgilian Nautic 
Epic, in nine cantos. Edited by Paul 
Heidiger, Esq., late Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy. 1831. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable: London, Hurst, Chance & Co. 


Tue author of this Semi-Virgilian Epic says 
in his preface, that he considers the Epic, 
next to the simple ballad, the easiest of all 
modes of composition. In this opinion, from 
the specimen he has given us, we agree with 
him; for any one who desires to do it, may 
write three such epics per month. From 
the grotesqueness of its rhymes—that easiest 
and most contemptible manner of attempting 
to be facetious—we were at first inclined to 
believe that the Semi-Virgilian Epic was in- 
tended for a comic poem, but, on further 
perusal, we concluded it more charitable to 
suppose that our melancholy was produced 
by the lugubrious nature of the — than 
by our sorrow and compassion for the drivel- 
ling and weakness of the author. However 
this may be, we certainly found our gaiety 
leaving us at every page ;—each new couplet 
oppressed us more intolerably ;—till, at the 
conclusion of the second canto, Nature could 
support us no longer in our efforts at perusal ; 
we laid aside the record of human folly, to 
follow the example of the sentimental corpo- 
ral, in our friend Baillie’s ballad, “and wipe 
away a tear.” Can anything be more heart- 
rending, than the spectacle of an individual 
in all probability come to the maturity of his 
powers,—who probably shaves himself every 
—or at least every second morning,—sitting 
down and stringing together verses such 
as are contained in this volume, for which 
the first pair of breeches and first hour of 
emancipation from the nursery-maid, would 
scarcely form an adequate excuse! We 
shall quote at random a few lines—we shall 
not pick or choose—in justification of our 
severity; and lo! the book opens at page 
52, and we transcribe as follows :— 
As at the ancient nuptials of young Czars, all 

The beauties of the Russias were collected 
For royal preferment, Dido being more partial 

To rival faces than most queens, protected 
Her subjects’ fairest daughters, wont to come once 
Each joyous spring, at her elective summons. 
Of this fair band which Beauty’s dome comprises, 
‘Two thirds, triennially, were marriage prizes. 
Their parent foundress, when she fled from Tyre, 

In terror of her brother, touch’d at Cyprus 
To enlist a stock of maidens full of fire ; 

Whence their descendants’ amatory eyebrows. 
Here, each and every flowing lock a loan is 
From Cytherza’s tresses or Adonis’ ; 
Enrapturing chevelure : norless a loan 
Or liferent, Aphrodite’s pinken zone ; P 
Resistless robe of her whose burning soul is 
Both forme conscia and leta dolis, 
Whom neither injured spouse nor mighty Jove yet 
Withstands, when she amplexru molli fovet. 


——————EE 


France in 1829 and 1830. By Lady Morgan. 
2nd edit. London, 1831. Saunders & 
Otley. 

In the preface to this new edition, Lady 

Morgan says, “In the very few months which 

have succeeded to the appearance of this 

work, it has had to encounter more than the 
usual pelting of that pitiless storm, which is 
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habitually conjured from the vasty deep of 
hireling vituperation, against all works of 
political bearing. To the black and powerful 
spirit of party influence, has been added the 
malice of private vengeance, backed by the 
dependent agency of a portion of the periodi- 
cal journals, at the command of the Avenger.” 
This is all lamentably true. ‘The nameless and 
shameless advertisements that preceded its 
publication, insinuating that the former works 
of the same writer, published by Colburn, 
were lumbering his warehouse and might be 
had at half price, followed as they were by 
the gross and offensive personalities of Col- 
burn’s Literary Gazette, was one of the most 
atrocious endeavours to put down a public 
writer that ever disgraced literature. We 
gave our honest opinion of the work on its 
first appearance. In it, Lady Morgan is 
pleasant, brilliant, and vivacious, as she ever 
was; but the essays by Sir Charles are ad- 
mirable, and written in a spirit of philosophic 
wisdom, that gives them now rather the cha- 
racter of history than speculation. ‘To the 
present edition has been added, a chapter on 
the present situation and future prospects of 
Trance, which will be read with great interest, 
and from which we would willingly extract 
largely, if works altogether new did not press 
hard upon us. 








The Englishman’s Magazine, No. I. London, 
1831. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 


We only deferred for a single week, in conse- 
quence of the pressure of other works, to report 
on this first number of the Englishman, and we 
have been reminded of our neglect, by commen- 
dations that have reached us even from Edin- 
burgh. The Literary Journal is among the fore- 
most to welcome this periodical. As we stated 
on announcing the work, the literary character 
of a first number is to us of much less impor- 
tance than its moral and political ;—a first num- 
ber is always a hazardous experiment. This, 
however, opens well—‘Our Principles’ is 
written in a spirit of sincerity, that cannot 
fail to “win golden opinions from all sorts 
of men,” and is well followed up by ‘The 
Country and its Prospects.’ ‘The Journal of 
a South African Emigrant,’ is a paper that will 
be read with interest, from the simple truth ef 
the narrative. The ‘Progress of the Indian 
Cholera,’ is also well written, and the subject 
alarmingly attractive ; we can only hope that the 
writer is out in his judgment of the probability of 
this plague, or whatever else it be, reaching 
England. ‘Scenes in Poland,’ is perhaps the 
paper of most power, and we were happy to see 
it copicd into The Times a few days since. ‘The 
Incendiary,’ is a clever tale, well told, but too 
Jong for a magazine. ‘ England and the United 
States,’ we noticed before. ‘Recent Rambles 
in the Footsteps of Don Quixotte,’ is delightful; 
we shall look forward to the appearance of 
the second number with anxious pleasure, if it 
be only for the continuation of these Rambles. 
‘The Wrongs of Hanover,’ ‘The Reform Bill,’ 
and others, are well written, though of less gene- 
ral interest. The ‘Colloquial Dictionary,’ we 
have heard commended, and the idea is good, 
but in our judgment, it should be more broken 
up, and have a more conversational character 
about it. The reviews are honest; but these 
are early days; we have hopes that we shall 
find the ‘ Englishman’ fighting with us, but we 
are cautious and wait for proof. They have 
chosen a name for this department, that reminds 
us offensively of all sorts of corruption. The 
engraving of the Villa di Papa Giulio, with the 
dancing group, after Pinelli, is both beautiful 
and interesting. 





Scriptores Greci Minores, quorum Reliquias 
excerpsit J, A, Giles, A.B. 2 vols. Ox- 
ford: ‘Talboys. 

Tuts neat and accurate edition of the minor 

Greek writers contains many interesting frag- 

ments which have been omitted in previous 

collections. ‘The text has been prepared with 
equal industry and ability; the few critical 
observations display both learning and taste. 

The great defect of the work, is the total ab- 

sence of those illustrations which give a col- 

lection of fragments its principal value: there 
is not a single note to show the tendency of 
any isolated scrap, or to explain the allusions 
in any obscure passage. ‘Though to the ad- 
vanced students the collection must be va- 
luable, because it contains in a small compass 
matter for which he must otherwise have 


hunted through many ponderous tomes, yet | 


the value of the work is diminished to the less 
proficient reader, who cannot supply broken 
sentences nor understand obscure references 
to traditions which now only survive in the 
labours of scholiasts and grammarians. If 


_ever England shall see a good history of Gre- 


cian poetry, the editor of these volumes will 
have supplied its writer with valuable mate- 
rials; but to the generality of readers his 
work is in a great degree a mere matter of 
curiosity, a book not of study but of reference, 
a collection of the most valuable materials, 
which nine-tenths of even scholars will neg- 
lect, because no pains have been taken to 
show their merit, 10 means supplied by which 
their worth may be appreciated. 





Epitome or ENGLIsH LITERATURE. 
Philosophy. No. I. Paley. London, 1831. Valpy. 
Tuts is the first number of a series of the most 
celebrated works in history, philosophy, and 
general literature, about to appear from the 
press of Mr. Valpy. The pruning hand of an 
editor is, it appears, to go over the historical 
and philosophical volumes, and the rising gene- 
ration are to have all the old lumbering quartos 
and octavos compressed into ducdecimo, and to 
become masters of philosophy with a compara- 
tively trifling cost of time, labour, and money. 
So be it! we only regret that we were born 
a generation too soon. The present specimen 
certainly speaks well for the work to all who 
like these patent portables; and, with its por- 
trait, and very excellent biographical notice, 
will, we have no doubt, be welcome to many a 
freshman either in or out of the Universities. 


The British Celestial Atlas; containing Twelve 
Royal Quarto Maps of the Starry Heavens as 
they appear to the naked eye, adapted for every 
Night throughout the Year: also Three move- 
able Plates, and a Plate of Diagrams, accom- 
panied by a familiar Treatise on Astronomy. 
By J.Rubie. London, Baldwin & Cradock. 

THE above most explanatory, yet much abridged 
title-page, leaves it only necessary for us to re- 
port on the general merit of the work. The 
author’s arrangement seems to us very judicious, 
and the moveable plates will greatly tend to win 
young people to the study of the sublime science 
of which he treats. 





A Guide to Wimborne Minster. 
ering. 
Tuis ancient and once-celebrated town deserved 
to have its history recorded, and the historian 
has, by his diligence, done justice to the sub- 
ject. 
criticism, but this is a modest, well-compiled, 
and well-digested little work, that may excuse 


London, Pick- 





A guide-book is not usually a subject for | 


us for making it an exception. The view of 
Wimborne, and the other engravings, are much 
superior to the usual run of mere topographical 
illustrations ; and the altar-window is extremely 
interesting as a curious specimen of the strange 
varieties to be met with in our early archi- 
tecture. 





Twelve Sermons, brief and explanatory. By the 
Rev. G. J. Appleyard, late of Caius College, 
Cambridge. London, Hatchard. 

TuEsE sermons are evidently the production 
of a young divine. We think he has tried his 
strength too soon ; however, there is an earnest 
of latent power—there is a promise in this little 
book of better things. Mr. Appleyard has, 
therefore, our encouragement. We would, never- 
theless, advise him not to be in too great a hurry 
to publish another volume. Let him take time, 
and we have no doubt that he will meet with 
eventual success. 


The Anti-Materialist : a Manual for Youth. By 
the Rev. Richard Warner, F.A.S. London, 
Longman & Co. 

Tus tractate consists of three Letters—the first, 

‘On the Moral Sense—a slight theory’ ;—the 

second, ‘ On the decay and loss of the Intellect’ ; 

—and the third, ‘On the idolatry of Talent, un- 

associated with Religion and Virtue.’ These 

letters are certainly well written; but, as a 

manual for youth, we do not think them likely 

to be very effective. If Mr. Warner intend- 
ed, in these metaphysical epistles, to feed his 
youthful readers “with mi/k, and not with 
meat,” we apprehend he has deceived him- 
self. He has neither spread before them a re- 
fection of milk nor of meat. His letters are too 
strong to be the one, and too weak to be the 
other. He is a practised, but not a profound 
writer: he thinks clearly, but superficially ; 
nevertheless, it appears to us that his three 
letters are rather calculated to puzzle than en- 
lighten a youthful mind, and they have not suf- 

ficient animus in them to carry conviction to a 

matured understanding. ‘There are vigorous 

passages, but, as a whole, the work does not 
exhibit much power. 


Medicine no Mystery: designed as an Introduction 
to its General Study, as a branch of Liberal 
Education. 2d edit. By John Morrison, M.D. 
London, Washbourne. 

Tue title of this work well explains its object. 

The author shows, that if the study of the general 

principles of medical science became a branch 

of liberal education, it would enable the com- 
munity to distinguish better between the intel- 
ligent and scientific professors of medicine, and 
those ignorant pretenders who, forcing them- 
selves into notice by impudent assurance, ex- 
travagant assertion, and the miserable agency 
of a corrupt press, become the instruments of 
irremediable injury to health, or the extensive 
agents of death. ‘The author's general views of 
the structure and functions of the body, their 
state in health and changes in disease, are cor- 
rect, and well adapted for non-medical readers. 

Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax. A new 
Edition. Bythe Rev. A. Stewart. Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd. 

Materiem superabat opus may well be the motto 

of Mr. Stewart’s labours, since he has wasted 

more industry and learning in preparing a new 
edition of Mair’s Introduction, than would have 
sufficed to produce an original and far superior 
work. ‘The additions made by the editor are 
valuable, and in any other place would be hailed 
as important acquisitions to classical education ; 
but they can no more redeem the original sins 

of Mair’s Exercises, than the addition of a 

splendid spire would convert a barn into an 

admirable cathedral. 
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French Poetry for Children, selected and published 
with English notes. By L. T. Ventouillac. 
London, 1831. S. Low. 

Tuis is an exceedingly pretty little book, and 
we have no doubt, all our young misses will feel 
grateful to Mr. Ventouillac, for the agreeable 
present he has made them. We are decidedly 
of opinion, that there is no better method for 
making pupils pronounce a foreign language 
with ease and precision, than to let them recite 
poetry. ‘The present volume is both entertain- 
ing and instructive, and we therefore recommend 
it to mothers and teachers. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





THE SWORD SONG, 

[Tue difficulty of preserving, in translation, any por- 
tion of the matchless vigour and conceutrated feeling 
of this fire-breathing strain, is increased by the length 
to which the fanciful paraliel between the sword and 
bride is carried. The song can, indeed, only be pro- 

ly sung by a band of troopers to the waving of their 
sabres, which are clashed at each “ Hurrah!” The 
verses marked by quotations are addressed to the 
trooper by his Irox-sritpe. Perhaps the necessity of 
deciding between vigorous exactness and loss of force, 
may excuse my use of the word “ horsemen,” which 
belongs to the translation, and is not so strictly applied 
to Germany as to her northern neighbours. 

This is the last song written by Korner, composed in 
the brief halt on a burried march, and shown to his 
friend just as the signal was given for that skirmish in 
which he died, as he had lived, fighting for his beloved 
Father-land. I wish I had here room to translate the 
beautiful and simple story of his death from the life 
prefixed to his poems. 

As the last offering of this noble-hearted son of Ger- 
many to his countrymen, the Sword Song is deeply en- 
shrined in their affections, and many a deed of devoted 
heroism did it waken amongst them.] 

Sworp at my left side gleaming! 
Why ‘is thy keen glance beaming, 
So fondly bent on mine? 
Thanks for that smile of thine. 
Hurrah! 
“ Borne by a trooper daring, 
My looks his fire-glance wearing, 
[arm a freeman’s hand, 
That well delights thy brand. 
Hurrah !” 
Aye, my good sword! I bear thee 
True heart’s love—free I wear thee, 
And trust thee at my side, 
As mine own choseu bride. 
Hurrah ! 
“ To thee, by heart united, 
Thy steel's young life is plighted : 
Ah! let thy trust be tried—- 
When wilt thou claim thy bride ? 


Hurrah! 
When dawns our bridal morning, 
‘Trumpets shall peal shrill warning— 
When loud the cannons boom, 
Then, bride! I'll bring thee home. 
Hurrah! 
“ When shall thy loved arms fold me ? 
I pine until they hold me: 
My bridegroom! bring me home— 
Thine is my maiden bloom. 


p> 


Hurrah ! 
Why, in thy sheath upspringing, 
Thou wild dear steel! art ringing, 
So joyous for the fight, 
Leaping in mad delight ? 
Hurrah! 
“ Well may this scabbard rattle ! 
Trooper, I pant for battle ; 
All joyous for the fight, 
I leap with wild delight! 
Hurrah !” 
Why, starting thus, my dearest ? 
Till thou my bride appearest, 
Wait in thy narrow room— 
Soon will | bring thee home! 
Hurrah! 





“Keep me not longer pining : 
Oh, for Love’s garden !—shining 
With roses—bleeding red, 
And glowing with the dead. 
Hurrah!” 
Then forth, my heart’s own pleasure ! 
Thou trooper’s trust and treasure! 
Come forth, my true sword! come— 
Enter thy father-home! 
Hurrah ! 


Ha! in the free air glancing, 
How glad this bridal dancing! 
Thy steel in sunny pride 
Beams as becomes a bride. 
Hurrah! 
Rouse you, ye German horsemen! 
Rouse you, ye valiant Norsemen! 
Swells not your hearts’ warm pride ? 
Clasp each in hand his bride ! 
Hurrah! 
First to the left side wheeling— 
Next, hidden glances stealing— 
Then wedded to your right, 
Your bride in Goi’s own sight. 
Hurrah! 
Now to his lip each presses 
His steel, with fond caresses ; 
And curses on his head 
Who fails the bride to wed! 
Hurrah! 
Wave your sword—love’s vow ringing, 
*Till the bright sparks are springing! 
Day dawns for bridal pride— 
Hurrah, my Iron-sripe! 
Hurrah! 
————— 
EDUCATION IN SPAIN. 
Madrid. 

Dear Sir,—I am now about to comply with 
your wishes, and to give you an account of the 
state of public instruction in this country. I 
shall confine myself as much as possible to facts; 
and, in order to give some method to my letters, 
I intend to speak first of the schools for primary 
or elemental instruction—then of the univer- 
sities and public schools—and, lastly, of the 
state of the press, of the newspapers, scientific 
journals, and literary societies. 

If there are Spaniards who cannot read, it is 
not through the neglect of their government, 
for the utmost exertions have been made to 
establish primary schools. Since Charles the 
‘fhird’s time—that is, sixty years ago—hardly 
a year has passed without decrees being pub- 
lished upon the subject. ‘The system of Pesta- 
lozzi, Bell, and Lancaster, have been all suc- 
cessively tried; and, at present, that of mutual 
instruction is established in most places, and 
generally approved. It is true, that in this, as 
in most other cases, the exertions of the govern- 
ment have been too often thrown away. For- 
tunately, at the time before mentioned, some 
patriotic men founded, in two or three provinces, 
with the sanction of the government, although 
totally independent of it, some societies called, 
by the Spaniards, Economicas 6 de amigos del 
pais, for the purpose of promoting agriculture 
and education. Similar societies were very soon 
established in many other places, and their ser- 
vices have been eminently useful. Those of 
Madrid, Saragoza, Valladolid, Bascongada, 
Cantabrica, Valencia, and some others, without 
any assistance from government, founded not only 
schools of primary instruction, but also lectures 
on political economy, geography, chemistry, agri- 
culture, &c. At the beginning of this century 
there were nearly fifty of these societies; but 
the unsettled state of this unfortunate country 
has reduced the number to twenty-two. 

The primary schools increased rapidly, not 
only by the labours of these socicties, but also 
by a kind of suggestion of Charles the Third 











to the friars, repeated by his grandson in 
1815, advising their establishment; but, per- 
haps, more than all, by a permission granted to 
the municipalities about 1780, empowering them 
to pay schoolmasters from the public funds. It 
is a fact, that, in the last century, not one half 
the Spaniards could write ; but the case is very 
different now.+ However, if there be some pro- 
vinces—Old Castile, for instance—where you 
find few persons who cannot read, it is not so 
in all. There are some districts of Andalusia, 
Valencia, Galicia, and especially Catalonia, 
where primary instruction is as rare now as be- 
fore the time of Charles the Third; and you 
may be assured, that it is in those districts where 
superstition has its strongest hold. 

In almost all towns there are schoolmasters 
paid to instruct the poorer children, and schools 
for that purpose are established in many con- 
vents. Of course, the education is not very 
comprehensive, being confined to reading, 
writing, the first rules of arithmetic, and the 
Catechism. The work in use, and out of which 
children are instructed in the first dogmas of 
religion, though not perhaps unexceptionable, 
is much superior to the silly one in use in Ire- 
land, when [ left in 1804. In the schools of the 
Societies, the general elements of language are 
taught, and a more comprehensive knowledge 
of religion is given. 

The books used in many of these schools are 
very bad—iilled with the most ridiculous and 
superstitious tales, feigned miracles, and slavish 
maxims; and true religion and public morals 
suffer in consequence. 1 must, however, do jus- 
tice to the patriotic societies, who have exerted 
themselves to alter this; and, in consequence, 
such books are only found in the schools con- 
ducted by friars, or in those of small towns; but, 
unfortunately, these are the greatest number. 

I must also exempt some of the friars them- 
selves from censure; for in those few schools 
connected with the association called Escuelas 
Pias, and whose members are wholly employed 
in giving public instruction, these books are not 
used, although, in other respects, the education 
received is monkish enough. 

There is no general plan of elementary in- 
struction established in the schools or colleges 
in Spain. Before 1808, there was a very ccle- 
brated seminary at Madrid for noblemen, but it 
was not re-established after the war. That of 
Vergara, founded by the Society of Biscay, or 
Vascongada, seventy years ago, is, and has 
always been, considered the best in Spain; 
and lately some others have been established 
on the same plan. There are in some of the 
Benedictine monasteries, schools for the educa- 
tion of sons of repectable persons; but, though 
the education received in them is good, it is 
rather confined. 

The education of women has improved during 
the last fifty years even more than that of men. 
At that time it was thought highly improper to 
teach a gentlewoman to write, because it was 
said that it gave them an opportunity to carry 
on a secret and improper correspondence. 
When, however, I came to Spain, the prejudice 
was so far worn out, that some elderly ladies 
were ashamed to confess that they could not 
write. At present gentlewomen generally re- 
ceive a good education, although there are no 
seminaries as in England. Some are educated 
in nunneries, some in public schools, and many 
by private masters. 

Another kind of school very common in Spain 
are the grammar schools, where only Latin is 
taught, and that very badly. These schools have 
been considered as injurious to the country, and 


+ In a book of travels published last year in France, 
by a M. le Roy, it is said, “that there are millions of 
Spaniards who cannot read.” This is not true. it would 
be difficult to prove either assertion; but twenty-six 
years residence in Spain give me more right to speak 
authoritatively, than six months residence can do, 
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I believe them to be so. In all the posiches of 
Spain there are small livings something like an 
English curacy, and these, at least in the three- 
fourths of the parishes, must be given to na- 
tives of the place, so long as there is any man 
capable of performing the duties; and as a very 
slight knowledge of Latin is almost the only 
requisite, it is not very ditticult to find some one 
so qualified. This absurd privilege is highly 
valued by the inhabitants of those pasties, and 
not disliked even by the bishops, for, in most 
cases, the bishop is the rector of the parish, 
enjoys the income, and gives to the curate, who 
performs the duty, only” the surplice-fees. Of 
course it is a pr roud thing for the poor to have 
ason curate ofhis native place, and the grammar- 
schools make it so easy to qualify them for tie 
high office, that ten times as many are educated 
for curates as there are curacies, and hundreds 
of fellows who ought to have been drudging at 
the plough-tail, or engaged in some other honest 
aud laborious trade, are turned loose on society, 
and become friars from necessity, having no 
other means of getting a Livelihood. Thus 
these grammar-schools, in conjunction with the 
exclusive curacies, are a double curse: Spain 
is afficted with very ignorant curates, and over- 
run with friars. M. O. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Aprii 5.—Evening Ilustrations.—Mr. Ainger 
delivered a lecture on Rail-roads and Steam- 
carriages, Which disclosed much useful informa- 
tion on this important subject. The idea of a 
carriage propeiied by steam, had been formed 
long before the mechanism of the steam-engine 
was sufliciently perfect to render it available for 
many of the purposes to which it is now applicd ; 
but it was not till the great improvement in 
machinery had led to such useful resuits in 
navigation, that the project of effecting extensive 
communications on shore, by locomotive en- 
gines, was ever contemplated seriously as a 
practicable undertaking. Of late vears, great 
expectations have been raised on this subject; 
and at one time, the possibility of travelling by 
steam, instead of horses, on common roads, 
contidently expected by a considerable portion 
of the public. The greatest advantages were 
supposed to be attendant on such a general 
change in the mode of communication, and the 
talents of cur mest celebrated engineers were 
devoted to the subject; but it seems that little 
or no success has hitherto rewarded their la- 
bours—for no carriage has appeared which is 
adapted to a common, or even a macadamized 
road, 

The invention of a rail-road, by which we 
understand an assemblage of plates of wood or 


as 





metal laid on a road to receive the wheels of 


carriages, is probably of great antiquity ; ; but, as 
wood is a very unfit material for permanent use 
in such situations, the invention of a rail-road is 
generally referred to that period when iron was 
first introduced for the purpose. The first iron 


rail-way was laid down in 1770, and consisted of 


plates cast in short lengths, and having a trans- 
verse section like the letter L; the horizontal 
part of which received the tire of the wheels, 
while the upright part served to prevent them 
from sliding off the rail. Such a form is mani- 
festly very imperfect, because the internal angie 
is apt to receive any stones or dirt that may ‘be 
thrown into it, and, in practice, this proved so 
great an inconvenience, that roads constructed 
in this manner were often so choaked up as to 
become little better, or even worse, than a com- 
mon road; yet it is a singular fact, that in so 
apparently simple an arrangement, no improve- 
lent was effected till 1790, when the rails were 
made in the form of a parallelogram, or like a 








board turned up edgeways. An inconvenience 
was, however, found to attend this form, for it 
presented so narrow an edge at the top, that the 
wheels were cut into grooves by running upon 
it; and ifthe breadth be increased, the quantity 
of iron becomes a serious objection on the score 
of economy. ‘This led to the introduction of rails 
of a compound form, having the lower part of 
the section a parallelogram, and the upper part 
an oval; thereby presenting a cousiderable 
rounded surface to the wheels, and at the same 
time consuming no more meta! than is necessary 
for strength. The form adopted at the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail-roaid is of this descrip- 
tion; and the iron is still further economized 
by making the rails deeper in the iniddle of their 
length than at their bearings—an expedient now 
commonly practised in all kinds of metal ma- 
chine 
iT 






chairs,” and are united by a very ingenious 
contrivance, which prevents the possibility of 
derangement from expansion. Whether wrought 
or cast iron is best adapted for railways, is stilla 
question among engineers. Casi-iron is cheap- 
est, and least liable to rust—but wrought-iron 
may be forged in pieces of great length, by 
vhich greater firmness is given to the road. It 
has, however, been observed, that the pressure 
and rapid movement of carriages greatly pre- 
vents the oxidation of the wrought-iron rails in 
the Liverpool railway—a fact that is too well 
authenticated for us to deny, though we must 
confess the reason of so singular an effect is not 
apparen 

Of the steam-carriages, several accounts have 
already appeared, and the principal fact con- 
nected with their construction, and in which 
they difier most essentially from carriages drawn 
by horses, is this, that they are employed to 
most advantage when the maximum of their 
power is just adapted to a perfectly level road. 
It does not answer to have much pos er in re- 
serve, and therefore they are not at all calculated 
to ascend hills. Various contrivances have 
been made to overcome this dilliculty, and fixed 
engines, and others to act as auxiliaries in par- 
ticular situations, have been resorted to, and 
may be used with success where the nature of 
the country renders alevel surface impracticable, 
with due attention to economy. 

We will conclude by stating, that the mere 
expense of the rail- way forms a yery inconsider- 
able portion of the total cost of a rail-road. In 
that of Liverpool, it did not exceed 20 per cent. 
of the whole expense ; and if we may judge from 
the general face of the country, there can be 
few situations where so naturaliy level a line 
exists for so great a distance. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
April 5.—The exhibition consisted of Coe’s 


Golden Drop apples from Richard Brook, Esq., 
seedling camellias from John Allnutt, Esq., 
seedling camellias from Messrs. Chandler, 


Newtown pippins from James Webster, Esq., 
and fourteen sorts of apples, three sorts of pears, 
and twenty-iive sorts of flowers, from the garden 
of the Society ; ; emongst the latte *r we observed 
the Camellia reticulata, and the beautiful Azalea 
Indica Pheenicea. 

The communications made to the Society 
were, ‘On the Cultivation of the Carnation,’ by 
Mr. Wm. May, and ‘On the double-flowering 
yellow Sweet-briar,’ by John Williams, Esq. 

It was announced that, in consequence of 
suggestions which had been offered to the Council 
by many Fellows of the Society, the Annual 
Fete and exhibition of fruit, would take place 
at the garden on Wednesday the 22nd of June, 
instead of Saturday the 18th, as had been pre- 
viously stated. Notice was also given that 
medals would be awarded for the best exhibi- 
tions of roses, camellias, dahlias, melons, pines, 
grapes, azaleas, and rhododendrons upon certain 
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stated days of meeting throughout the year, pro- 
vided any articles sufliciently worthy of a medal 
should be exhibited ; and also that a large silver 
medal would be given for the most ornamental 
hardy plant, and a Banksian medal for the second 
best that might be exhibited before May 1, 1832. 

George Godolphin Osborne, Esq. was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

April 6.—Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read on the 
‘ Osteological Symmetry of the Bactrian Camel,’ 
by Walter Adam, Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Edinburgh, communicated by Robert 
Brown, Esq. 

Robert Dixon, Esq. was elected a Fellow of 
the Society, and certiticates in favour of Lord 
John Spencer Churchill, the Rev. Edward 
Griffiths, Henry Boultbee, Esq., and Mr. Samuel 
Appleby, passed through the usual forms. ‘The 
fiftl number of Dr. Wallick’s ‘ Plante Asiaticae 
rariores,’ with several other valuable donations, 
were on the table. Lord Stanley, Captain 
King, and Mr. Burchell, were present during 
the greater part of the evening. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
seographical Society ......Nine, P.M. 
Moxpay, { Medical Society ............ Eight, p.m. 
Medico Chirurgical Society.. Nine, r.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Eight, p.m. 
Geological Society ........$ past $, P.M. 
Society of Arts..... —< past 7, P.M. 
Royal Society ...... past S, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries eccces ight, P.M. 
Royal Institution........... ‘4 past 8, P.M. 
¢ Royal Asiatic Society .. ‘wo, P.M. 
{ Westminster Medical Society, Eight, P.M. 
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FINE ARTS 





ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


On Wednesday evening the last meeting for 
the season was held at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern. 
There was an unusual number of members and 
visitors present; but the display of works of art 
was less interesting than usual. Those that de- 
lighted us most were a drawing by Bonington, 
1 ‘ View off the Coast of Normandy,’ with fish- 
ing-boats, &c. coloured with all the richness of 
Turner, and with more than his truth—a clever 
vignette for one of the forthcoming Waverley 
volumes. ‘The late President's unfinished sketch 
of the head of King William, delighted all, not 
less by its beauty than by the strong likeness it 
bears to Lis Majesty. Among the water-colour 
drawings were some choice specimens by Stan- 
field, Calleott, Thomas Boys, Turner, &c. A 
spirited and highly-coloured sketch from the 
Grecian history, by Rubens, was alone worth a 
visit. It was, we heard, a late importation from 
Flanders. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the most Emi- 
nent Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters: 
Vol. Ill., containing the Life and Works of 
Anthony Van Dyck and David Teniers. By 
John Smith. 8vo. Smith & Son. 

For the two preceding volumes of this work, 

we, with all true lovers of the art, rendered 

thanks to Mr. Smith for the infinite pains he 
had taken in the accumulation of facts relative 
to the productions of the artists whose lives and 
works it was his purpose to describe,—particu- 
larly so to the second volume, consisting of the 
Life of Rubens, and his followers. If our thanks 
were due to him for his former volumes, they 
are not less for the present ;—for, in the whole 
range of art, we know no one whose works, to 
an Englishman, are more delightful than those 
of the elegant and accomplished Vandyck. In- 
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teresting as his pictures are as works of art, they 
are even more so as preserving the likenesses 
to us of the noble and illustrious characters 
who flourished at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. 

Great has been the pains taken to procure all 
known particulars of his very numerous works, 
the list swelling to the number of eight hundred 
and forty-four pictures, exclusive of repetitions, 
(which was his frequent practice)—the places 
where the pictures now exist—the prices which 
they have brought—and the writer's very able 
remarks on their several merits. But while we 
give every tribute of praise to Mr. Smith, for 
indefatigable industry, let it not be supposed we 
esteem the work at all pericct in its arrangement: 
he has printed the catalogue as the pictures came 
before his notice, so that we have a sad confusion 
of subjects: first a scriptural subject—then a 
portrait—then a fancy or historical piece; and, 
had there not been given a very minute list 
of contents, we should have been puzzled to 
have found out any one of which we might 
have been in search. Most heartily do we trust 
Mr. Smith’s labours may find a reward sufficient 
to allow him, at no distant period, to remedy 
this in a second edition. There is another sub- 
ject to which Mr. Smith should direct his atten- 
tion in a more particular manner—it is, that the 
personages be truly described ; for very numerous 
are the errors of this kind that we noticed in go- 
ing through the volume. We take at random the 
following, as corroborative of our remark :— 
No. 563, Portrait of Lucy Countess of Carlisle, 
daughter of Jocelin Earlof Northumberland. Now, 
the fair Lucy was the daughter of Henry, the 
grandfather of Jocelin.—No. 593, Portrait of Sir 
John Menns, should be Sir John Mennis, the 
poet.—No. 485, Portrait of Lady Sunderland,— 
which portrait, Mr. Smith says, so attracted the 
admiration of Lord Hallifax, that he wrote a 
poem upon her, printed in the third volume of 
the State Poems. Now, the lady whose charms 
have been preserved by the colour of Vandyck, 
was the lovely Saccharissa of Waller, and not 
the Lady Sunderland, who inspired my Lord 
Hallifax, and who was, in fact, her daughter-in- 
law, the wife of that most profligate minister, the 
second Lord Sunderland. 

These examples will be sufficient to show 
Mr. Smith the necessity of being more par- 
ticular in this respect. The Life of Vandyck 
is well written; but there is nothing new. 
Why did not Mr. Smith procure, from the Se- 
cretary of State, permission to embellish his 
book with the most valuable and interesting bill 
of charges to King Charles from the painter, with 
the King’s memorandums thereon ; and which has 
been recently discovered in the State Paper 
Office? 

We have said so much on Vandyck, as to pre- 
vent us entering on David Teniers, included 
in the same volume. Of this delightful painter, 
six hundred and eighty-five pictures are de- 
scribed. Prodigious! we may well exclaim; 
for nearly the whole are entirely the produc- 
tions of his own hand ;—who indeed but himself 
possessed that charmed and silvery sweetness, 
which is his peculiar excellence ? 

The fourth volume of Mr. Smith’s Catalogue 
will contain Jan Steen, Metzer, Nitscher, Jer- 
burg, P. Potter, A.V.Velde, K.de Jardin, Hob- 
bima, and Backhuysen. 

National Portrait Gallery. With Memoirs by 

W. Jerdan, Esq. Nos. 23 and 24. London, 

Fisher and Co. 


THESE two numbers contain Portraits of Lord 
Tenterden, the Bishop of Peterborough, Sir 
George Murray, His Majesty George 1V., Mr. 
Heaviside, and Lord Duncan. The Portrait of 
Lord Tenterden is admirable as a likeness, and 
good as an engraving. That of his late Majesty 
is by Scriven, from the well-known work of 








Finden’s; and Heaviside, from a painting by 
Sir Wm. Beechey, is excellent. The Biographi- 
cal Memoirs are of various degrees of interest, 
but, considering the limited space, are all good. 





The English School. The most approved pro- 
ductions in Painting and Sculpture, by British 
Artists. Nos. 12 and 13. London, Tilt. 

Two very delightful numbers of this extraordi- 

narily cheap work. Stothard’s picture of the 

‘Meeting of Charles II. and the Duchess of 

Orleans,’ is'extremely interesting. ‘ Marriage a 

la Mode,’ is perhaps the best. ‘ ‘I'he Cottagers,’ 

by Callcott, is a quiet pleasant scene of simple 
nature, and ‘The Eurydice,’ by Thompson, is 
finely conceived and powerfully executed. ‘ The 

Temple of Jupiter,’ after Turner, would be 

worth more than is charged for the whole twelve 

engravings, if it were but alittle more distinctly 
made out. 





Fancy Ball Dress, No. 2. France, (Loire Infé- 
rieure ). 
Fancy Ball Dress, No. 5. North Holland. 
London, Spooner. 

Our critical duties will end in making men- 
milliners of us. For the last half-hour, we 
have done nothing but admire these very beau- 
tiful engravings of costume. We noticed the 
former numbers with high praise, and the pre- 
sent are not at all inferior to them. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 

Tue Easter piece at this house is called 
‘The Ice Witch, or, The Frozen Hand.’ How- 
ever called, it had better never have come—that 
is, if much money have been expended on it, for 
it is not calculated to yield a return upon any 
but a very moderate capital. It isevery way poor 
and meagre, and we can scarcely believe it to 
be written by the author of so excellent a piece 
as ‘The Wreck Ashore ;’ yet, such we under- 
stand to be the case. We do not think the plot 
a bad one, and can give an idea of it in a mo- 
derate space. Harold, the Sea King, is wrecked 
on the coast of Norway, and all hands are lost 
except himself and his henchman Magnus Snoro 
—when on the point of dying from frost and 
starvation, they are relieved by an Ice Queen, 
who is also a nice woman, and her (frozen)- 
hand-maiden, who are severally charmed with 
their southern aspect. With these they live for 
a short time in splendour, in love, in music— 
the food of love, and in other more substantial 
food of which they stand more particularly in 
need. During this short time they are forgetful 
of their ladies-love at home—but, suddenly re- 
collecting themselves, they insist on going to 
them. ‘The slighted Queen grants them per- 
mission, and means to do so—but bestows on 
Harold a parting present in the shape of a fro- 
zen hand, which has the power to wither all it 
touches. The attendant, not liking to be behind- 
hand with her mistress in generosity, surrounds 
the henchman with a bit of her own atmosphere, 
so that all who approach him suffer from intense 
cold. The master thus handed, and the man 
thus armed, proceed home, and of course annoy 
everybody they are most anxious to be civil to. 
A variety of difficulties are the natural result ; 
which, however, ultimately thaw and disappear 
before the Sun-God, who is the good Genius of 
the piece. The clever little Miss Poole, who 
played the part, could not protect herself from 
cold on Thursday, although she could others— 
for she was very hoarse, and the illusion of the 
scene was somewhat intruded upon by the ne- 
cessity of the Sun-God’s having a little bit of 
flannel round his throat to keep himself warm. 


Mr. Harley, and Mr. H. Wallack, both play 





extremely well, and so does Mrs. W. Barry- 
more, and Miss Faucit’s expression of counte- 
nance and general intensity while inflicting upon 
Harold the charm of the frozen hand, deserve 
particular mention—her acting throughout the 
operation was one of the best things we have for 
some time seen in melo-drama. Mrs. Waylett 
has little to do, but to sing two pretty songs of 
Mr. A. Lee’s—and this she does very well. 
There is nothing remarkable in the scenery, 
except a grievous want of Mr. Stanfield. We 
think the scene badly laid, in this particular, for 
we admit the difficulty of giving variety to con- 
stant ice and snow, and there is too much of 
both to be at all palatable at this chilly time 
of year. 

On Thursday, after ‘The Brigand’—which the 
continued freshness of Mr. Wallack’s admirable 
acting, seems likely, in imitation of some other 
“ Nights’ Entertainments,” to carry toa thousand 
and one—there was produced a farce called 
‘Nettlewig Hall, or, ‘Ten to One.’ It is difficult 
to understand whence the management of this 
theatre has contrived to get such a suc- 
cession of indifferent farces as have appeared 
there this season. We should be inclined to 
suspect that the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
system of false economy, which Induces some 
housekeepers to purchase cheap and unwhole- 
some commodities in the streets, rather than 
pay a fair price to a respectable tradesman for 
a good article, has actuated them—and that, in 
place of applying to Messrs. Morton, Poole, 
Peake, or any of the known and _ successful 
comic writers, they have called some old farce- 
man to the stage-door, and bought all the 
second-hand things in his bag, a dead bargain. 
The present one is, to our thinking, decidedly 
less objectionable than the last—we mean the 
last farce, ‘Highways and Byways,’ because, 
though it contains some coarse allusions, there 
is decidedly less of pointed indecency—and 
perhaps it may (ifit ever can) be fair to permit 
a few passages of double meaning in this instance, 
by way of set-off against the many that have no 
meaning at all. ‘There is nothing about ‘ Net- 
tlewi¢ Hall,’ to provoke anger or indignation : 
our cliief objection to it, is its extreme silliness. 
It is just the sort of thing that a parcel of 
school-boys, who had seen the ‘ Midnight Hour,’ 
and one or two more farces we could name, 
would get up as an impromptu among themselves 
on a wet half-holiday. Assuredly, it is not a 
piece to be accepted at a national establishment, 
which has any respect for itself. ‘he heads of 
it may be given in a few words—indecd, in a 
bunch, for they are turnip-heads, and its only 
lightness consisted in the candles which the 
said turnip-heads contained: An old man locks 
up his ward and turns all males out of his 
house and grounds; but his nephew (her lover) 
and his nephew’s servant contrive to get ad- 
mission, endeavour to frighten the old man by 
dressing in white sheets with lighted turnips for 
heads, and finally succeed in locking him up, 
running away with mistress and maid, marrying 
them at the side-scene, and coming on again to 
be pardoned. ‘The next principal incident, was 
dressing up a black doll, and putting it into the 
old cook’s bed to alarm her. ‘This is another 
school-boy’s trick—at least, it was when we were 
at school. There were other incidents, but all 
of the same silly character—and they really are 
at once too tedious and too childish to enu- 
merate. 

The performers (particularly Mr. Farren, 
who had—we don’t say the worst, but the most 
nothing-at-all part we ever saw him consent to 
enact—keeping up the schoolboy-idea) seemed 
to be fully aware of the small light in which they 
had to appear, and yet (pursuing it to identifi- 
cation, ) to do their very best—as if the rod was 
before them, and might, if they failed, come be- 
hind them. The piece had a fair hearing from 
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a patient audience—and this we must approve. 
There was no opposition of any consequence 
until the white sheet and turnip-scene in the 
second act; it then became pretty frequent 
until the end, but was always overpowered by 
the applause. We observed, just before the 
arriva! of the half-price visitors, that the dress- 
circle was quite full, the first circle nearly so, 
and the pit scarcely two-thirds. This seemed 
somewhat odd—but it was afterwards curiously 
explained. Whenever there was any expression 
of disapprobation, numbers of people applauded 
vehemently, and at the same time cried “ order, 
order.” School-boy again ;—pretty dears ! they 
cried for what they hed had. After a consider- 
able struggle in the house—the ayes ultimately 
prevailing—Mr. Harley succeeded in giving it 
out for repetition this evening; and yet, say the 
play-bills, it was received with “ universal ap- 
plause.”” They seem to set no value upon Truth 
here, for they never put it in the bill. 





COVENT-GARDEN,. 


Ox Monday the usual Easter Offering was 


made at this theatre, in the shape of amelo-drame | 


called ‘ Neuha’s Cave, or, ‘The South Sea Mu- 
tineers.’. While illegitimate dramas continue to 
be made the chief attraction and support of the 
legitimate theatres, it is surely better that they 
should be good of their sort, than either indit- 
ferent or bad. ‘The treasurers of the two na- 
tional theatres, in this our enlightened and 
march-of-intellect country, look to the panto- 
mime and the Easter spectacle as to their two 
best crops; and if, from any “ untoward” 
cause, either of these fail, famine stares them, 
and consequently, actors, authors, managers—in 
short all the debtors and creditors of the con- 
cern, in the face. No such calamity, we are 
happy to say, threatens Covent Garden this 
time. We are inclined to rate ‘ Neuha’s Cave’ 
as the pleasantest piece of its kind which has 
been produced here since ‘ Peter Wilkins,’ of 
agreeable memory. The story is taken from 
Lord Byron’s poem called ‘ The Island,’ and 
the incidents, particularly those relating to the 
mutiny, are well and effectively brought out. 
The dialogue is sufficiently forcible, without 
touching either upon affectation or bombast in 
the serious parts—and these are well relieved 
by playfulness and humour in the comic. Some 
of the incidents are irresistibly droll—particu- 
larly that in which Keeley is robbed of his 
clothes by the natives, and the one consequent 
upon it, where, in hopes of indemnifying him- 
self for his loss, he steals a parcel which they 
leave behind them, and afterwards finds that he 
has put his life in jeopardy by possessing him- 
self of the tattoo’d head of a deceased chief, 
considered by the tribe as a sacred relic. His 
fright upon the occasion is so great, that the 
simple and straightforward way out of his difli- 
culty never occurs to him, and instead of drop- 
ping his dangerous load and walking off, he runs 
about with it as if he were tied to it—present- 
ing a practical contradiction to the saying that 
“two heads are better than one.”” The peculiar 
vein in which the above and some other inci- 
dents are conceived, renders it almost super- 
fluous for us to tell the theatrical reader that 
the piece is written by “ Mr. Peake's patent 
ever-pointed pen,” which we prefer to Brainah’s. 
Mr. Farley has exerted himself with great suc- 
cess in his department, and the scenery, of which 
there is a vast variety, is extremely beautiful. 
The acting was all that could be wished. Miss 
Taylor made the most of Neuha, as indeed she 
appears to us to do of everything she plays. 
We trust, however, that at the Haymarket, 
where we are happy to find she is engaged, she 
will be seen in parts more worthy of the talent she 
possesses. Mr. Pimpernel Chickweed, gardener 
to the expedition, is fertile in fun, and contains 











the seeds of much mirth—such a part must 
needs thrive well under the cultivation of Mr. 
Keeley. Altogether, ‘ Neuha’s Cave’ was de- 
cidedly and deservedly successful; and the puff 
in the bills, which for a puff is very moderate, 
is for once within the truth. 

On Tuesday the spectacle of Monday was 
followed up by the production of an opera called 
*Azor and Zemira, or, The Magic Rose,’ 
founded upon the fairy tale of the Beauty and 
the Beast. There have now been three operas 
upon this subject, produced in London. The 
first, entitled ‘Selima and Azor,’ was a trans- 
lation from the original, to which Gretry had 
composed the music, but the English version 
was re-set by Linley. This was brought out at 
Drury Lane, under the management of Sheridan, 
Linley, and Ford, in the season 1776-7, being 
the first season after Garrick had quitted the 
stage. It succeeded very well; the parts of 
Axor and Selima by Mr. Vernon and (as the 
Morning Post would have said some years ago) 
the justly-celebrated-for-her-beauty, Mrs. Bad- 
deley. In the season 1778-9, Le ‘Tessier, then 
deputy manager of the King’s Theatre, put 
forth an Italian version of it, with Gretry’s own 
music. ‘This also was very successful—as, in- 
deed, coming from such a composer, it was not 
unlikely to be—and served to show that Mr. 
Manager Linley, however clever, had, to say 
the least of it, been giving himself some un- 
necessary trouble. ‘The present edition is 
anonymous as to its dramatization, (is there 
such a word?) but has the music of Louis Spohr. 
We have much respect for the works of this 
composer, but not so much as to prevent us from 
viewing, with some degree of alarm, the deter- 
mination which sundry leading professional men 
here seem to entertain, of forcing us to meet 
them at every musical turn we take. Tae Phil- 
harmonic Concerts of the present season have 
been vehemently over-laid with them, to the 
too frequent exclusion of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven—whose splendid names, upon a first 
glance at the bills, are lost in a labyrinth of 
Spohr—Spohr—Spohr—Spohr! We care not 
what talent any individual composer may pos- 
sess; we protest, upon principle, against the 
tiresome sameness of this toujours perdrix sys- 
tem; and we lodge our complaint of it against 
the Philharmonic directors in this place, be- 
cause those concerts are well known to give 
such a tone to nearly all our public places of 
musical entertainment, that if it be once under- 
stood that nothing but Spohr goes down there, 
nothing but Spohr will be allowed to come up 
anywhere clse. Now to the opera before us. 
Tt may be supposed, from our introduction, that 
we are going to cry out against it—by no means, 
It is, taking it as a whole, a very fine compo- 
sition, and one which is clearly entitled to the 
honours of transplantation, which operation has 
been well efiected by the skill, good judgment, 
and business-like perseverance of Sir George 
Smart. There is ample evidence, in the occa- 
sional grandeur of thought and expression, the 
magnificent combinations, and the fine harmo- 
nies, that Mr. Spohr is a man of considerable 
taste, and a profound musician. Thus much for 
his efficiency. His deficiencies may be, for all 
we know, more attributable to the German 
school than to himself—but he stands account- 
able. These are, chiefly, a scarcity of melody 
and simplicity, and a too great tendency to dis- 
play learning, by creating difficulties for the sole 
purpose of surmounting them. This may be all 
very well to the professional auditor—but why 
sacrifice the many to the few? ‘The general 
listener, who goes solely for his amusement, 
either fails to have his attention arrested by 
such passages, or if he do attend to them, merely 
remarks at the end, “I dare say that may be 
very clever, but I don’t like it.” For this class 
we write—and to this class we ourselves belong. 








Our duty is with theatrical, not operatic criti- 
cism, and music only comes to us incidentally, 
through the former medium; but common sense 
is applicable to all matters—scientific and other, 
and though we do not pretend to follow any 
given piece of music through all the keys into 
which its modulation may be carried, we trust 
we have sufficient of that useful commodity 
to save us from writing in or like A Flat. 
Although, then, this opera is, as we have ad- 
mitted, on the whole, a fine composition, yet is 
it, on the whole, unquestionably dull. The most 
pleasing, and consequently, as we say, the best 
things in it are the Chorus of Spirits, which is 
frequently repeated—the female trio at the 
opening of the second act, and Zemira’s song, 
‘Rose! softly blooming.’ Two or three more 
of the choruses also deserve honourable men- 
tion, and all of them, thanks to Sir George 
Smart, were extremely well given. Miss In- 
verarity sang charmingly, and is ascending 
swiftly, but steadily, to the summit of popularity. 
Mr. Wilson got on tolerably well at first, but the 
music was too heavy for him, and towards the 
end, he quite staggered under it. Their re- 
spective parts were respectably filled by Mr. 
Penson and Miss Cawse, and more than respect- 
ably by Mr. Morley and Miss H. Cawse. We 
have but little room to speak of the dramatic 
part—and it is as well it should be so—for 
we have little or nothing to say in its favour. 
The author, in the book of songs, makes his own 
apology for the poetry, so that none is wanted 
from us. As for the other part, we must say 
that the story, a delightful one to our thinking, 
is most heavily put upon the stage. We could 
not at any time, except during parts of the 
music, bring ourselves to fancy that we were in 
fairy land. ‘The introduction of the eight or 
nine attendant beasts was destructive of the 
simplicity and interest of the story, and, to 
make bad worse, the real Beast was so dressed as 
to be a Beauty in comparison with them. Did Mr. 
Wilson refuse to make a regular beast of himself, 
or how was this? Certes, we have known ladies 
in private life, as pleasing to behold as even 
Miss Inverarity, marry, without the aid of en- 
chantment, quite as great beasts as Mr. Wilson 
looked on Tuesday evening. Since the produc- 
tion of the Easter pieces and this opera, both 
the great theatres have shown their littleness 
by returning, with re-inflated lungs, to the old 
mountebank blow-the-trumpet system. Fie 
“upon both your houses.’’ You complain of the 
degradation of the Stage, and yet bring it daily 
into contempt by chalking the walls with Try 
Covent Garden, and Use Drury Lane. 





MISCELLANEA 


Rail-road in Spain.—A rail-road from Jerez 
to Puerto de Santa Maria and San Lucar, has 
been projected. The estimated cost is 40,0002, 
and it is proposed to raise that sum in 4000 
shares at fifty dollars each. It is under the direct 
patronage of the King and Queen, the former 
having subscribed for sixty, and the latter for 
forty shares. ‘The list also contains the names of 
four grandees and two ministers. This under- 
taking promises to be a profitable one to the 
speculators, and most beneficial to Spain. At 
present, all the sherry wine which is exported is 
carried at great expense from Jerez to the place 
of shipment; it wall hereafter pass by the rail- 
road. If the undertaking be successful, it will 
probably lead to the introduction of rail-roads in 
other districts, where they are equally wanted: 
corn in the interior of Spain is almost valueless 
from the cost and delay in transporting it to 
the coast. 

Windsor Castle.—The ball-room in this splen- 
did pile is nearly completed ; and a noble room 
it is; the ornaments are in admirable taste; the 
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four pieces of tapestry which are let into the 
walls, really look like some of Rubens’s stupen- 
dous works now in the Grosvenor collection. St. 
Georze’s Hall, adjoining to the ball-room, is 
likewise nearly completed; the length, 200 feet, 
is too great for the width; the carved ceiling, 
and the arms of the Knights of the Garter, 
from the first institution of the order, are most ex- 
quisitely finished. These rooms alone are worth 
a journey to the Castle. But we beg to enter our 
protest against the beggarly entrance into which 
© strangers,” as John Bull and his children are 
termed, are admitted into this princely abode ; in 
a dirty niche, up miserable steps, holding on by 
a greasy rope, light for none, and space but for 
one, and he must then be of Pharaoh's lean kine, 
is the only entrance to this vast pile that can be 
spared for the unprivileged—well indeed may 
foreiguers ridicule us ! 


Sir Thomas Lawrence.—The remaining pic- 
tures and sketches of the late President will 
come on for sale at the ed of this month. Among 
them will be the ‘Satan’ —the ‘ Portrait of George 
IV.,’ which is understood to have been intended 
as a present to the Athenweum Club; but, no 
proof existing of such intention, his executors 
feel bound to dispose of it—several copies of his 
more celebrated works—and some from the works 
of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, copied 
expressly for Sir Thomas by Mr. Bewick, the 
size of the originals. 

Patronage of Art.—There has always been con- 
siderable outcry amongst our artists of the want of 
encouragement. There is some truth, but more of 
arrogance in the assertion; so far, however, us it 
js true, neglect has been, as it always is, the con- 
sequence of ignorance of art in the people. ‘The 
one thing wanting is, to inform the public of what 
is great in art, not to treat art and talk of itas of 
a divine mystery which none but the initiated 
can fathom, Knowledge, however, is spread- 
ing among us, and we rejoice to see that the 
Sub-Gresham Committee have come forward 
in a becoming manner, and seem resolved to 
imitate the old trading Companies of Italy, to 
whose enlightened and liberal views Italian art 
is more indebted than to all the Medici that ever 
satin the Ducal or St. Peter’s chair. These 
worthy traders are, itappears, in wantofa STATUE 
of our late most gracious monarch, to fill a niche 
jin a part of their estate; and, as the names of 
Chantrey, Westmacott, and others, are not 
with them quite so familiar as ‘ houschold 
words,” they have advertised for a block of 
Portland to be “ formed” and “ fixed,” per 


tender, as they would advertise for a contract of | 


broadcloth :— 

“ Mercers’ Hall, March 31, 1831.—The Sub- 
Gresham committee hereby give notice, that they 
will be ready to receive tenders, in writing, for 
forming and fixing a statue, in Portland stone, 
of His late Majesty George the Fourth, in one of 
the niches of the Royal Lixchange. ‘The Sub-Com- 
mittee will meet at Mercers’ all, Cheapside, on 
Tuesday, the 10th day of May next, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon precisely, to receive ten- 
ders and models from persons who may be will- 
ing to contract for the same. The Sub-Committee 
will not be bound to accept the lowest tender, 
nor will they pay any charge for forming models 
or any other charge whatever relative thereto. 
Any further information may be obtained by ap- 
plication at the cierk’s office, in Ironmonger 
Lane, where tenders and models will be received 
on Monday, the 9th of May, between the hours 
of ten and four o'clock.” 


In alluding to the various amusements of 
midshipmen in harbour Capt. Hall in his work 
reviewed last week, observes, in respect to sur- 
veying, “ It seems a very simple affair to draw 
a base or straight line on the ground; but if 
this line is required to be, very exactly, of a par- 
ticular length, so as to be neither more nor less, 
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the problem is one of the utmost difficulty, which 
has fully exercised, and still employs, the ta- 
lents of some of the ablest engineers of the day.” 
This may be, but we are not aware of the neces- 
sity that exists for its being exactly of a certain 
length, in a mathematical point of view; but 
quite agree that it should be xearly so in a prac- 
tical point of view, according to circumstances, 
Ifa base line can be measured even within a 
foot or two of exactness without straining at 
hair’s breadths, it will answer for the survey of 
a bay or harbour with sutiicient exactness for all 
the common purposes of navigation. No grand 
trigonometrical operations, such as the survey 
of Great Britain, where glass and wooden rods 
were used, and the temperature regulated, so as 
to ensure all the accuracy attainable by human 
means, are dependent on the more humble but 
equally useful operations of the juvenile sur- 
veyor—in fact, if such a thing were required of 
him, he would cast his instruments by in despair, 
and we should know as little of foreign coasts 
now, as we did half a century ago. 


Pilgrims to Einsiede!n.—The number is not 
on the decrease. In 1817, there were 114,000 ; 
in 1821, 114,000; in 1822, 152,000: in 1824, 
150,000; in 1825, 162,000; in 1828, 176,000. 
What do the Reformation Societies say to this? 





The Casket. —A penny publication under this 
name has been sent us, and though we cannot 
afford much space, we may at Jeast give it the 
good word that paper, print, and illustrative 
wood-cuts deserve. We can even allow room to 
quote an anecdote told of “ An out-and-out 
skilile-player,” and which scems to us an out- 
and-out story.—“ A German newspaper gives the 
following credible narrative:—In an imperial 
city, lately, a criminal was condemned to be be- 
headed who had a singular itching to play at 
nine-pins. While Lis sentence was pronowncing, 
he had the temerity to offer a request to be per- 
mitted to play once more at his favourite game, 
at the place of execution ; and then, he said, he 
should submit without a murmur. As the last 
prayer of a dying man, his request was granted. 
When arrived at the solemn spot, he found 
everything prepared, the pins being set up, and 
the bow] being ready. He played with no little 
earnestness; but the sherii, at length, seeing 
that he showed no inclination to desist, privately 
ordered the executioner to strike the fatal blow 
as he stooped for the bowl. The executiouer did 
so, and the head dropped into the culprit’s land, 
as he raised himself to see what had occurred ; 
he immediately aimed at the nine, conceiving it 
was the bowl which he grasped. All nine fall- 
ing, the head loudly exclaimed, ‘ By ——, I 
have won the game !’”’ 

Visit to the Bey of Tripoli.We entered the 
palace by a postern gate, and, after mountinga 
flight of steps, found ourselves ina shabby quad- 
rangle, filled with Negroes (not Moors )under arms. 
A flight of wooden steps carried us up thence 
into a long gallery, which we traversed between 
two files of black troops, and were ushered into 
the presence-chamber. It was a long room, 
ornamented with fretted stucco, in a manner 
which is peculiar to the country. At the upper 
end the Bey was seated, not in cross-legged 
state, but like a good Christian, under a rich 
wooden canopy, which I afterwards found to 
have been a recent importation from Leghorn. 
His courtiers lined the walls, right and left, 
along the whole length of the apartment, three 
deep, leaving a lane in the middle for us to ap- 
proach the Bey. He was superbly dressed; a 
belt, fastened with a diamond buckle, girded his 
waist; and he wore loose drawers, silk stock- 
ings, almost bursting with his fat legs, and 
double yellow slippers. Over all, he wore a bur- 
noose, with a white silken tassel dancing over 
his brow. All the courtiers were decked out in 
their choicest finery, and nearly the whole of 














them, likewise, wore the burnoose. But what 
struck me more than everything else, was the 
black paint, or rather dust, with which their 
eyes were besmeared: it was not laid solely upon 
the edge of the eyelid, as when Jezabel bepainted 
her eyes, but extended over the whole hollow of 
the eye, and gave the owners the appearance of 
a tribe of coal-heavers. His Highness himself 
is enormously fat, and has a cast of cunning, 
blended with ignorance, in his look, which no 
way prepossessed me in his favour; he is said 
to be capriciously cruel, and, when in want of 
money, makes no scruple to doff the head of the 
richest Jew as the most sunnhary mode of getting 
at his pocket. He is much attached to his Negro 
followers, on whom he places far more reliance 
than on his Moors; his bedy-guard consists of 
them entirely, and he has also four negro wives 
in his harem, who are so corpulent that they can 
scarcely crawl. Lady had the honour of 
being presented to their sooty highnesses, and 
reports them as being literally covered with 
jewels, arranged in every shape of fantastic or- 
nament. 

A Roman triumphal archway, in the centre 
of the town, is the only piece of antiquity in the 
place: the streets are narrow and encumbered 
with rubbish; the people clad in tatters and 
wretchedness. 





How often, as I have wandered 
through Turkish lands, have I not called to 
mind that striking passage in Montesquieu,— 
“Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent 
avoir du fruit, ils coupent les arbres au pied, et’ 
le ceuillent. Voila Vimage d'un gouvernement 
despotique.’—From a Correspondent. 





Mountains of Thibet.—At a meeting of the 
Asiatic Socicty of Calcutta, extracts from Mr. 
Gerard's letters, relative to the fossil shells col- 
lected by him in his late tour over the snowy 
mountains of the Thibet frontier, were read, The 
loftiest altitude at which he picked up some of 
them, was on the crest ofa pass, elevated 17,000 
feet: and here also were fragments of rocks, 
bearing the impression of shells, which must have 
been detached from the contiguous peaks rising 
far above the elevated level. Generally, how- 
ever, the rocks formed of these shells are at an 
altitude of 16,060 feet, and one cliff was a mile 
in perpendicular height above the nearest level. 
Mr. Gerard further states, “ Just before crossing 
the boundary of Ludak into Bussalier, I was 
exceedingly gratified by the discovery of a bed 
of fossil oysters, clinging to the rock as if they 
had been alive.” In whatever point of view we 
are to consider the subject, it is sublime to think 
of millions of organic remains lying at such an 
extraordinary altitude, and of vast clitis of rocks 
formed out of them, frowning over the illimitable 
and desolate waters, where the ocean once rolled. 
—Asiatic Register. 





Athenazum Advertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—Otto’s Compendium of the Patholo- 
gical Anatomy of Man and the Inferior Animals; trans- 
lated from the German, by N. Lister, M.D. and John 
F. South: with additional Notes. 

The Parliamentary Pocket-Book ; or, a Key to both 
Houses of Parliament: containing Alphabetical Ac- 
counts of the Members, and a Digest of the Plan of 
Reform now in agitation—on the 15th inst. 

A second edition of the Gentleman in Black, with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Just subscribed.—Omuipotence, a Poem, by Ri- 
chard Jarman, 8vo. 7s. Gd.—Familiar Summary of the 
Law of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, 2s.— 
The Laws relating to Benefit Societies and Saving 
Ranks, 2s.—The Freemason’s Pocket Companion, 3s. 





| —Chitty on Pleading, 5th edit. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 


| 42. 14s. 6d.—Leigh’s Guide to Monmouthshire and 
| Wales, 9s.—Roberts’s Welsh Interpreter, 3s. 6d.— 


Leigh’s Road Map of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
16s.— Familiar Summary of the Laws of Bills of Ex- 
change, 18mo. 2s,—Hull on the Athanasian Creed, Svo. 
5s.—Phillips’s Translation of the Pharmacopocia, Sve. 
8s, 6d.—Rev. James Young’s Sermons, 8vo, 10s, Gd.— 
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The Christian’s Prayers, with Notes, 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Ren- 
Nell’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Bishop Andrews’s Ser- 
mons for Fasts and Festivals, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Lurton’s 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, Ist Century, 8vo. 
10s. Gd.—Alibeg, the Tempter, by W. Child Green, 
4 vols. 12. 2s.—Edwards on the Freedom of the Will, 
8vo. 12s.—Italy, by Josiah Conder, 3 vols. 18s.—Out- 
line of the Scripture Evidence of the Trinity, 12mo. 4s. 
—Arrowsmith’s Atlas of Ancient and ModernGeography, 
Svo. 16s.—Commercial Tables, by L. Dillon, 8vo. 21s.— 
National Minstrel, 2s.—Coleman’s Circle of Anecdote, 
3s.—Thorp’s Lectures on the Destinies of the British 
Empire, 8vo. 6s. 





METEORCLOGICAL SOCREAL 











wi aE isi | a r. | Winds. Weather. 
Th. 31) 4 37) 30.27 Cloudy. 
Fr. 1 37 | 30.35 Rain, P.M. 
Sat. 2)45 35! 30.00 N.E, Cloudy. 
Sun. 3 42 36 29.80 N. Ditto. 
Mon. 4) 460034 20.55 | Var. Ditto. 
Tues. 5} 63 38. 29.35 | N.W. Ditto. 
Wed. 6/63 42 | 2925 | S.W. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus. 

Rain on Friday night. Mornings fairand clear towards 
the end of the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 49°. 


Astronomical Observations. 

Moon in apogeum on Friday at 9h. P.™. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 11°24 in Taurus. 

Mars’s — 13° 13’ in Gemini. 

Sun’s 15° 56’ in Aries. 

Length of day onWe ed. 3h. 13 12m. ; increased, 5h. 28m. 

Sun’s horary motien 2 27%. Logarithmic number of 
distance on Friday, 9.99936. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Dramatic Annual, An American Comic Annual, 
with a concluding notice of Napier, and a continuation 
of the Suffolk Street Gallery, next week. We have 
thought it better to close some old accounts, rather than 
open all new ones this week. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


YHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 28, 
was —- d on the 3st March, containing ti e fallow” 
ing Articles : 
hKowebdue’s Voy 
Couts—5. Brissot—6. Traditions of 
ledge Society—8. Stories of American Life n 
Kings—10. Mothers and D. Jaughters—11. linmeotary Reform 
—12, Howitt’s Book of the Seasous—13, Professiowal Morality—14. 
Auttomy of Society —15. D'Isvacti’s Cirarles 1.—16. Timber Trade 
—17. Poland and France +—Index, List of Books, Xc. 


No. 29 will be published on the 30th of 


June 1831. 
ROBERT HEWARD, 2, Wellinzton-street, Strand, 

























Published this day, price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL, No. CVIL. 
Also, price 7s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
Condacted by Professor Jameson, No. 20, January—March. 


ADAM BLACK, Edinbargh; LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 
BROWN, and GREEN, London. 








Just published, 
ORGET ME NOT.” A New Ballad; 
the Words from the ‘ Poetical Sketch. Book,’ by per “oi 
sion of the Author, 1. K. HERVEY, Esq. the Music by J. 
PATRICK, 


Published by GOULDING and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho-square ; 
and sold by all the Music-sellers in Town and Country. 











Just published, Vols, I. a aad Be so » With Portrait and Life 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY of FRE nod 
SSICS; or, Coliection of the CHEFPS-D°GUVRE 
FRENC H LITERATURE 
This Collection will be 
of which will appear eve 
will form the First Divisic » comprised in Twenty - 
three Volumes. Price of each volume, handsomely done up in 
fancy boards, 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 4s. 6d, 


Printed for TREUTTEL, WURTZ and Co., 30, Soho-square. 








ontained in about Eighty Volumes, two 
i The Drama 








ANNUAL OF SCIENCE, 
This day is published, price 5s. 


RCANA OF SCIENCE; and ANNUAL 
REGISTER of the USEFUL ARTS for 1831: comprising 
Popular Inventions, Improvements, and Discoveries. Ali idged 
from the Transactions of Pubiic Soc: ieties, and Scientific Journals 
of the past year. With several Engravings. 
~~ of the best and cheapest books of the day."’"—Mag. Nat. 
“ Anannual vogictoe of new inventions and improvements in a 
popular form, like this, cannot fail to be uselul.”’—Literary 
Gazette, 
Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. Of whom may be 
had the Volumes for the three preceding years, 











TURNER’S ENGLAND 
Part X1. now ready. 
R. CHARLES HEATH begs respect- 
fully to inform the Subscribers to the above splendid 
Work, thatthe publication is removed from Messrs, Jennings and 
Chapiin, 62, Cheapside, to the house of MOON, BOYS, and 
GRAVES, 6, Pali-mall, London, to whom application can be 
made for Parts to comp ete imperfect Sets, 
Part XU, will be pameee on May baal 1831. 


AND WALES. 





NE W NOV EL by the Author of a AR RIAGE,’ and ¢ The IN- 
HERITANC 





This day is published, in 3 vols. oath 8vo, 1, 11s. 6d. 
DESTINY ; or, the CHIEF’S DAUGHTER. 
A Tale. By the Author of Marriage,’ and The Inheri- 
tance.’ 
“ What’s in a name !”—Shakspeare. 


Printed for ROBE CADELL, Edinburgh; and WHIT- 
TAKER and Co, London ; 


Who have just published, 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including 


Anecdotes of a Naval Life \ c hic fiy for the Use of Young Persons, 
By Captain Basil Hall, RN. F.R.S. 3 small vols. 15s. boards. 















Just published, price les. h uf bons nd in morocco, the sei cond 


edition o 
HREE COURSES and a DESSERT. 
lu 


With Fifty-one Llinstrations by George Cruikshank. 
one volume crown svo. pe. 402. 
“ Sit dowa and feed, and welcome to our table.”— 
As You Like It, 
BRANSTON and Co., 76, Fieet-street. 

“ The ‘ Three Courses’ are three setsof tales on scenes of con- 
siderable origivatity : the first, West Couatry Chronicles—the 
second Trish—the third, Legai—and the Dessert, miscellaneous: 
the whole amounting to about forty dishes; so that the repast is 
various and ample enouch, independently of the plates. The 
decorations con-ist of a nember of Lnnmorous desigus all admi- 
rable specimeus of the ludicrous or grete-que, and not only re- 
er ge for preserving expression, but for the Rembraudt-like 
feet, aud the beautiful manue the ir workmanship, emulating 
*s art—so that, were the work 
sed of no other merits, we should give itour hearty praise, 
assport to public uotice, for these alone.”—Literary Ga- 
, 24th April, 1830. 

“This is an extraordinary performance, Such an union of the 
painter, the poet, and the novelist, in one person, is unexampled, 
A tithe of the talent that goes to the making the stories would 
set up a dozen of Annual “writers; and a tithe of the inveutive 
s that is displayed in the illustrations, would furvish a 
gallery of the colour-mixers that firure in Suffoih-sireet and the 
Strand. Spectator, 19th April, 1830. 

LORD BYRON’S WORKS COMPLETE. 


On Saturday, April 16, will be published, be: autifally priated, and 
embellished with Frontispi 2 vols. 


VIZETELLY, 































a, 2 


FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUME of 
LORD BYRON’S WORKS: containing POEMS NOT 
INCLUDED IN ANY PREVIOUS EDITIONS, many of them 






miblished for the first time,—Ene@tisu Barbs, 
fonace, Heaven and roe Werner, Deronurn TRaNs- 
FORMED, The Istanp . &e. tomatch with the edition of Lord 
Byron’s works in 4 on “emo. 3; rendering it THE FIRST AND 
ONLY ComPLETE Eprition ever printed. (Don Jaan alone being 
excluded.) 


Hints from 





JOUN won RAY, ARemarte- street. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE LIVES of UNEDUCA 

y ROBERT SOUTHEY, Poct Laureate. To which 

ae added ATTEMPTS IN VE ns 1, by JOHN JONES, an old 

Servant. Crown svo. tomatch with Kirke W hite’s Re ie . 10s.6d, 

II. 

A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of 

Marchmoent, illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750; in the pos- 
session of the Right Honourable Sir G. H, Rose, 8vo. 36s. 


TED POETS. 







These volumes contain many original Letiers from some of the 
most celebrated characters of the time ; among others, from 

Lord Bolingbroke—Mr. Pope—Sarah Duchess of Marlborough 
—sir William Wyndham—Lord Stair—the at Lord Chester- 
field—Jobn Duke of Argyle—Lord Cobham—the Duke of Mou- 
trose, Xe. &e. 

In them will be found many enrious particulars touching the 
following interesting events 1 ill-fated Expedition of the Earl 
of Argyle—The L viding of Williams H1.—Battle of the oyue— 
Uniou with Scotland—Rebellion of 1715—Battle of Fathirk. 


Il. 
By a Young American. 








A Year in Spain. 
2 vols. post 6V0. 16s. 


Iv. 

Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians; illus- 
trating their Mauners aud Customs, By the late John Lewis 
Burchhardt. 4to. 25s. 

*,4* This Volume completes the Works of Burckhardt. 
Vv. 

Miiller’s Dorians. ‘I'ranslated from the Ger- 
man. By Henry Tufnel, Esq. and George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. 
With very superior Maps. 2 Vols. 5VO, JUS. 


On Financial eto: By Sir Henry Parnell, 


Bart. 3rd edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


vI 

The [liad of Homer. 

Sotheby, Esq. 2 vols. 6vo. 18s. 
vill. 

An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and 


on the Sources of Taxation. By the Rev, R, Jones, A.M, of 
Caius Col, Cantab. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


“Translated by William 








This day is published, price 4s.; or India Proofs, 7s. Part XII. of 


j ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, containing Views of Fast Castle, 
Copley Fielding; Bothwell Bridge, D. Roberts; York, FP. Nash; 
Castle Kushin, H. Gastineau. 

* Anothe: by mater se oe « of four Landscapes, which illustrate 
scenes in Red G Vaverley, Ivanhoe, and the Black Dwart, 
The word * gew mr never be more truly applicable to Works 
of Art.’—Literary Gazette, April 2. 

* All of them worthy the vo! tumes they illustrate, and the names 
that are attached to them.”—Monthly Magazine, ‘April. 

CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 














FOR THE DRAWING-TABLE, &c. 
This day is published, 


WV ESTALL’S GREAT BRITAIN ILLUS- 
TRATED: a series of origival Mies ‘ws of the principal 
Towns, Public Buildings, and Picturesque nes in the United 
Kingdom. From drawings by WILL TAM ‘ESTALL, A.RLA. 
Engraved principally by E. FINDE 
This splendid work, which has cost the Proprictors upwards of 
Six Pireusanp Pounps in its production, is now completed. Ut 
contains one hundred and n 
with appropriate descripti«c 
With the expectat 
ried to the pul ata price e exceeding that usually asked 
for a blank album of the same size and style of binding, 
The volume is neatly haif-bound in green morocco, with gilt 
» 34s.; or splendidly boy und in arabesque morocco, 













eon correct and beautiful views, 
mn dsome quarto 











price 48s. 

A few India Proofs remain, price 3, 3s. half morocco; or 
3/. 18s. in morocco elegant. 

* Reautiful views constitute the decorations of this cheap and 
interesting publication.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We never observed anything before so renvarkably beautiful, 
at such very reduced prices.”—-Mouthly Magazine, January. 

CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 








In 8vo. 128 double columns, with 8 Eugravings, price 1s, 
R. HONE'S YEAR BOOK, Parr IV. 


Printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside; and sold by all 
Venders of Books. 


The * ¥ 





ar Set an entire ely new work by Mr. Hone,on the 
plan of Jay Book,’ with new De 
of like spi “exertion. it will be compl 

Parts, price is. each. Communications from Correspondents (post 
paid) received by Mr. Hone, 13, Gracechurch-strect; or by the 
Publisher. 








This day, post 8vo. 
EBIR; 


COUNT JULIAN; 
POEMS. 


By W saan SAVAGE LANDOR, Esq. 
lxo, foolscap 8vo, 
The Old Man ‘of the Mountain ; the Love- 
Charm; and Pictro of Abano; Tales from the German of Tieck, 
EDWARD MOXON, 64, New Bond-street, 


and other 








Shortly will be pablished, the 3rd edition,in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s, 


rOHE LAST DAYS of BISHIOP HEBER. 
By the Rev. THOMAS ROBINSON, A,N 
Archdeacon of Madras, and late Domestic C haplain to his 
Lordship. 


London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





HE CHILDREN in the W ‘OOD, illus- 
trated with Bight exquisitely-finished wood-cuts, from 
drawings by Harvey, and engraved by Thompson, Nesbit, 8.Wil- 
liatas, -_ kson, and Branston and Wright. Mrice 2s.,0r ou India 


pa) 

Teist is jute ynded to pe peri the whole of the Ballads in ‘ Percy’s 
Relics of Ancient Engtish Poetry,’ inthe same style as the above. 
No. 2, containing * Beggar of Betinal Green,’ is in a state 
of great forwardness. 

“* The most popular of old and popalar ballads is here adorned 
in a manver worthy of its interest. We do not think the art of 
cutting in wood can go beyond the six prints which so happily 
illustrate this melancholy tale; and we rejoice to anticipate ny 
series from the ‘ Percy Relies of Aucient English Poetry,’ orva- 
mented in an equally Geautilul aud appropriate style.” — Literary 
Gazette 


Londen : JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 









WILD’S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 
WELVE SELECT EXAMPLES of the 
ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND, 
consisting of Plates caretully etched, aquatinted, and coloured, 4 
the original Drawin mad on the spot by CHA ARLI 
sq., being intended to respoud in style and exec aed 
with his Select Specimens of Ecclesiastical Architecture in France 
(size, eleven inches by fisteen), cousisting of 
Two Views of York Cathedral, luterior and Exterior (the In- 
terior View exhibits the — of the Cuoir of the Cathedral 
as it appeared before the fire 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, " extminster Abbey. 
View of the Transept of Ely Cathedral. 
Interior of King’s € Vllege € hapei, Cambridge. 
Choir of the Cathedral Church, Oxford. 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Pete rborough, 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Welis. 
The Choir of the a athe dral of Norwich, 
The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
The Choir of the Cathedral of Gloucester. 
A general View of the Cathedral of Salisbury. 


Delivered in a Portfolio, 10d. 10s. Separate Views, 11. 1s, 

Twelve outline Etchings of the above, de- 
livered in a Portiolio, price 10d. 10s, Only Fifty Sets printed. 

Twelve aqua-tinted Plates of the above, de- 


livered in a Portfolio, price 10%. 10s. Only Twenty-five Sets 
printed. 


London; JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside, 


















THE ATHENAUM. 








NATIONAL REPOSITORY, GALLERY OF THE ROYAL 
MEWS, CHARING CROSS. 
Patron, the KING. 


OTIC E. — Manufacturers, Patentees, 

Artists, and others, who purpose sending New Inventions 

or Improved for the ensuing ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION of the NATIONAL REPOSITORY, are requested to for- 

ward them t delay, the Committee of Inspection being 
desirous of completing the classification of the Catalogue. 

London, March 16, 1831. T.S. TULL, Secretary. 





MADRAS, 


HE PANORAMA of MADRAS, painted 

, WM. DANIELL, R.A. and E, T. PARRIS, is NOW 

EXHIBITING inthe NEW ROAD, nearty opposite Power-street, 
from Ten till Dusk.—Admittance, One Shilling. 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
LITERATURE. 
HE NEXT GENERAL MEETING of 
. the FRIENDS and SUBSCRIBERS of this SOCIETY, 
will be held on WEDNEspDAY the 13th Iust., at the Brith Coffee 
House, Cockspur-street. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


8th April, 1831. Hon. Sec. 
The chair to be taken at Half past Two o’clock precisely. 





DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTERS. 
Just published, Part the 3rd of out 

MITH’S CATALOGUE RAISONNE; 

containing the Lives and a Description of the Works of 

Van Dyck and Teniers; a Statement of the Prices at which many 

of their Pictures have been sold; the present Value of others; 

a Notice of the Prints engraved after those Masters’ Works: 

interspersed with numerous Ouservations interesting to Amateurs : 

and concluded with an Account of their several Scholars and 

Imitators. In royal §vo. Price to Subscribers, 21s. ; Non-Sub- 
scribers, 26s. 


SMITH and SON, No. 137, New Bond-street. 








SPAIN. 
On the 15thof May, in 2 vols. 8v0. 
P in 1830. 


I 
By HENRY D. INGLIS, 

Author of ‘Solitary Walks uirough many Lands,’ &c. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Wednesday, April 13, with new Maps and Woodcuts, 5s, 


AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXI., being the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, (Anglo-Saxon Period.) 
By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 
Volumes now published, 5s. each : 
1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 14. British Physicians 
3. Alexander the Great 15. British India 
4, 10, 13, and 19. British Artists | 16, Demonolozy & Witchcraft, 
5, 6, and 9. History of the Jews by Sir Walter Scott 
: 17. Life and ‘Travels of Bruce 
18. Irving’s Companions of Co- 





+ Insect 
&. Court & Camp of Buonaparte 
11. Irving’s Columbus lnmbus. 

12. Southey’s Nelson 20. Venetian History. 

The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. II. and III; 
being the WORKS of MASSINGER, complete, illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes; and adapted to Family reading by the 
Omission of exceptionable passages. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, translated into 
ENGLISH VERSE. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. 

“ Letit at once suffice for Mr. Sotheby’s satisfaction, that we 
say he is entitled—and we do not know another person of whom 
we could say as much—to deal with that well-booted Grecian 
(Homer), even at this time of day, after all that has beeu done 
in, to, with, and by ‘Him of the dtiad and the Odgssey,’ by not 
a Jew of our prevailing poets, {tis our intention to have several, 
perhaps six, articles on Sotheby, like and unlike this one; and his 
merits, which are of the highest order, will be admired wherever 
Maga cheers human life.”—Blackwood’s Mag. April, 1831. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day, embellished with Twenty plain, and Ten coloured en- 
ravings, 4to., of new aud rare plants, price only 14. 1s., 
os. IV. and V. of 


‘THE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. 


By W. I. HOOKER, LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., &. &c., and Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
Volume 1. of the BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing 
Nos. 1. Li. and [IL., is now complete, with Seventy-four Plates, 
price 1. 11s. 6d, 
A few copies of Nos, I.and II., with coloured Plates, 15s. each. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, with Wood-cuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Y E A R in S P I N. 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN, 

“Two le volumes—the writer a very intelligent per- 
son.” —Monthly Magazine. 

“It is particularly delightful to meet with a work like this, 
which gives us an impartial ture of that never-changing and 
yet ever-interesting part of the Peninsula, There is a sustained 
raciness and freshness in these sketches with which even the 
i informed reader can hardly fail to be pieased.”—Monthly 

‘* A lively and pleasant work, reflecting great credit on its au- 
thor, and affording, in every age, roe bi 
tainment to the reader. The Young American understands how 
to travel—a science which ali who 
means masters of,””—New Monthly 

“It is indeed the pleasantest book ‘of the kind we ever read.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, April 8th, 1831. 
NEW MAGAZINE. 
On the 2d of May will be published, the First Number of 
HE METROPOLITAN: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL of LITERATURE, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ ; 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day. 
The professions of which a Prospectus is usually composed are 
ch matters of course, that in place of occupying the reader’s 
» with dull repetitions, we shall state our views briefly, 
and refer to the work itself tor every other explanation which 
may be decmed necessary. The present publication has no other 
objects than such as are baturally connected with all similar un- 
dertakings, but it willcome forth free from every sinister shackle, 
Perfect freedom and strict impartiality will be pre-eminently cou- 
spicuous in the conductof The Metropolitan, 

The employment of every description of periodical work as a 
mediam tor diffusing faise impressions of the character of new 
publications, has in the nop sage day been carried to such an ex- 
tent as to injure seriously the cause of literatare, Authors aad 
publishers |. 


















e n alike the victimsof this prevailing evil. One 
important featare in The Metropclitan will be impartial and an- 
piassed critical Notices, Whether right or wrong in judging, The 
Metropoiitan will never be guided by the influence or interests of 
the proprietors in its criticisms—this is to be understood in the 
most clear and ample manner. All works will be noticed with 
the same candour, and as much as possible without asperity ; un- 
less, indeed, false taste and immoral feeling justify a contrary 
course. 

Well known writers of unquestionable talent will be contribu- 
tors to The Metropolitan, besides many to whom the public have 
been hitherto strangers. Such as may be tempted by their love 
of literature to send their contributions to the publishers, if yet 
strangers to the , Will have their papers judged with consi- 
deration and impartiality, and if not accepted, carefally returned, 

Essays, Sketches, Tales, Reviews, Poetry, the Fine Arts, the 
Drama, Music, and the Sciences in general, will have place in 
the pages of The Metropolitan, in which the useful and agreeable 
will be blended as much as possible. The transactions of Learned 
and Scientific Bodies, including those remote from the Metro- 
polis, and Societies of Agriculture, Commerce and Mechanies, 
will be noticed as fully as room will allow; and the compilation 
part will be found replete with information valuable to all classes, 
to the curious in the Sciences, and to the young in_ particular, 
Useful Discoveries will be found duly registered. A Foreign Cor- 
respondence has also been organized, and no means will be neg- 
lected to identify the interests of Authors and Readers, as well 
as those of Publishers, by taking honest and liberal literary 
views, and thus justifving their support. It is time a change of 
system should be carried into effect extensively, for the sake of 
our national literature, 

The typographical arrangements will be of the first character, 
No consideration of expense will be sufiered te vent thisdepart- 
ment of the publication from being worthy of public commendation. 

All literary ications must be add J to the publishers 
only. 

COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11,Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 

Sold also by Mr. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street; and by 
all respectable Booksellers and News Agents throughout the 
United Kingdom, 
































ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
(UNIFORMLY WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.) 
On Monday, the 2d of May, 1831, will be published, No, I. 
Price only Five Shillings, of the 
NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
(TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY,) 
EDITED BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 
With Mlustrations by J. G. STRUTT, 
CONTAINING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
(TC BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES,) 


With a Life of De For, written expressly for this Edition; au 
elegant Portrait, engraved on Steel, and Eight Engravings. 

In aunouncing a SELECT SERIES of CLASSICAL NOVELS, 
Messrs. COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL disclaim any intention of 
trespassing on the ground occupied by other publishers. Whilst 
the prodactions of writers of fiction, subsequent to the time of 
Fielding and Smollett, are presented in a periodical form as can- 
didates for public favour, the Proprietors are encouraged to ex- 
tend the field of rational entertainment, by offering to English 
readers cheap Editions of the Works of those great painters of 
life and manners who reflect lustre on their respective countries, 
comprehending only suclh NOVELS and ROMANCES, as have 
beeu unequivocally stamped with popular regard, and which, 
from their long admitted superiority over all competitors of their 
class, and their translation into various languages, are for ever 
associated with the literature of the world. 


The Novelist’s Library will embrace the following distin- 








guished Works 
Rovinson Crusoe. De Foe. ‘The Man of the World. Mac- 
‘Tom Jones. Fielding. kenzie. 
Joseph Andrews. Do, ‘The Man of Feeling. Do. 
Amelia. Evelina. Miss Burney. 
Roderick Random, Smollett. |Don Quixote. Cervantes. 
Peregrine Pickle. Do, Gil Bias. Le Sage. 
Humphrey Clinker. Do. Guzman d’ Alfarache, or the Spa- 
Vicarof Wakefield. Goldsmith. | nish Rogue. Do. 
Tristram Shandy. Sterne. Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. 


with others of equal popularity, whose authors, it is acknow- 
edged, wrote “for all time,” and whose happy illustrations of 
character and manners prove them to have been familiarly ac- 
quainted with human nature in ail its varieties, and capable of 
representing life as they found it: thus furnishing an intellectual 
banquet, replete at once with instruction and amusement. The 
great estimation in which the productions of these powerful de- 
lineators of life are justly regarded, has long ceased to be con- 
fined to the land of their birth: they have been transplanted into 
every clime, pepealing with the resistless voice of genius to the 
admiration of all nations—and they have been rewarded with im- 
perishable fame. 

The best uniform editions of these celebrated works have 
hitherto been pepienes in forms and at prices which have placed 
them beyoud the reach of any but the wealthier classes of readers, 
To remove this'inconvenience, and supply wants which the public 
has long felt, the Proprietors intend to publish the present Edi- 
tion in wr} umes, beautifully printed, and embellished 
with Piates, at price of 5s. per volume, neatly bound, 
Each author can be parchased separately. 

Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, Sold also by J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-strect, 
and by all respectable Booksellers throughout the Kingdom, 





HEATH’S HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE NEW 
EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS AND TALES, 


x , 

LLUSTRATIONS to the Novels, ‘Tales, and 

Romances, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., from original Designs 

by the most eminent Artists, Engraved by Charles Heath, and 

commencing with Gay Mannering, Six Pilates, price 5s. Gd. A 

very limited number are taken off in Quarto, lodia Proofs before 
the letters, 25s. ; ladia proofs, with letters, 18s. ; Proofs 12s. 

Just published, No. 2, ROB ROY, containing Six Piates. 

The lively interest with which every thing connected with 
these splendid works of fiction is regarded, has suzgested the 
design of offering to the public a Series of [Mlustrations, whiel 
it is presumed, will prove in some degree worthy of the subjec 

London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 











COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Beautifully printed and embellished, and neatly bound, price 6s, 
each number, 


GTANDA RD NOVELS.—No. II. 


Containing Gopwin’s celebrated Story of CALEB WILLIAMS, 
complete, price 6s. : : 

No. |. comprises the whole of the PILOT, by Coorerr, 
price Gs. 
: No. HL. to be published May 1, will contain the whole of the 
SPY, by Cooper, corrected and revised, with a new Lutredaction 
aud Notes written expressly fi i 
This additional matter will be y r 
the tale and of some of the princip dents, With an ace 
of the actual individuals who are designated as the leading 
racters, 


HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-strect. 


















THE ONLY AUTHENTIC LIFE OF BONAPARTE, 
With Seventeen beautiful Hiustrations by the most eminent 
Artisis, price Iss. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Nos, VII. VIUl. and IX, Containing 
BOURRIENNE’S LIFE OF BONAPARTE, 


To which are now first added Notes and Illustrations from the 
dictations of Napoleon at St. Helena, from Notes by Joseph 
Bonaparie, the Memoirs of the Dake of Rovigo, General Rapp, 
Count Las Cases, Constant, and other authentic sources, 

The embellishments to this edition consist of The Redoubt at 
Brienne—The battle of the Nile—Vhe Assault of St. Jean d’Acre 
TT Revolt at Cairo—I be Battle of Aboukir—Napoleon at the 
cit of the Ancients, ov the 18th Bramaire—The Battle of 
Marengo—The Camp at Bouloe T before Auster- 
, sna—VThe Death of 
: Departure from Fontainbleau, besides 
its of Napoleon, of the Empresses Josephine aud Maria 
Louisa, and a Fac-simile of the Act of Abdication in the haud- 
writing of Napoleon. 

“ These volumes will be read with all the iuterest of a ro- 
mance.’’—Courier. 

** No person who is desirous rightly to appreciate the character 
of Bonaparte, will neglect the perusal of this work. Whoever 
wishes to know not merely the General or the Emperor, bat 
what the man really was, will find him well pictured here.”— 
Times. 

#,* Each volume may be had separately, price Gs. 

No. X. to be published on the Ist of June, will coutoin the 
Second and Pred, sor Volame of Dr. THOMSON’S HISTORY 
of CHEMISTRY. 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 























INTERESTING WORKS 
Just published by HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENT- 
LEY, New Burlington-street. 


I. 
AJOR KEPPEL’S NARRATIVE of a 
JOURNEY ACROSS the BALCAN, by the two Passes 
of Selimno and Pravadi, and of a Visit to Azani and other 
newly-discovered Cities in Asia Minor. In 2 vois. 8vo. with Map 
nd Piates. 


II. 

Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

Ill. 

Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and 
Beering’s Strait, for tre purpose of Discovery, and of co-operat- 
ing with the Expeditions ander ——_ Parry and Franklin. 
With numerous Plates, engraved by Finden. 

IV. 
The Premier. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vv. 
‘The Octavo Edition of 

Dr. Paris’s Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
2 vols. 

«* A work destined to occupy a prominent place in every select 
Library in the Kingdom,’'—Literary Gazette. 


vi. 
The Tuileries. An Historical Romance. By 
the Authoress of ‘ Hungarian Tales.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
vil. 
The Octavo Edition of q 
Burckhardt’s Travels among the Bedouins 
and Wahabys. 2 vols. 





London: J. Hoimes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENAZ.UM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. RicnMonp, 116,Jermyn 
Street; Pertues and Besser, Hamburg; Messrs. Paatr 
Barry, Brussels: F. FLetscuer, Leipzig; Gray and BowEN, 
m, America; and all Booksellers and Newsvenders in 
Town and Country.—Price 8d. unstamped; 1s, stamped; or 
in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 


Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
0 be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 
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